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A LONE figure in overalls 
surveys the fields of his 
labor. Freshly planted rows 
point their even lines around 
a gently rising hill. Seem- 
ingly the world and its peo- 
ple are far away. But this 
man is not alone! 

His home is at the top of the distant hill. And in 
his home is a telephone. Eighty-five million miles 
of wire lead to it. His call is a command to one or 
more of several hundred thousand employees. Day 
or night he may call, through the Bell System, any 
one of nearly twenty million other telephones in 
this country and an additional twelve million abroad. 

And yet, like you, he pays but a small sum for a 
service that is frequently priceless in value. The 


presence of the telephone, ready for instant use, 





THE HILL 


costs only a few cents a day. With your tele- 
phone, you are never alone. It is an investment 
in companionship, convenience, and security. 
Through it you can project your personality to 
the faraway places of the earth, or bring famil- 
iar voices to the friendliness of your fireside. 

Undoubtedly a great factor in the continued 
progress and improvement of telephone service 
is the intangible but real spirit of service that has 
become a tradition in the telephone business. This 
spirit expresses itself daily and in any emergency. 
And behind the army engaged in giving service is 
the pioneering help of a regiment of five thousand 
scientists and technical men, engaged in the sole 
task of working for improvement. 

This group devotes itself exclusively to seeking 
ways and means of making your telephone service 


constantly better and better. 
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IF YOU WOULD KNOW 


If you would know that heaven is not far, 
Pause here among the pines and listen while 
The hermit thrush, tree-top for peristyle, 

Exalts his song. He is an avatar 

From some lost universe or luckless star . . . 
Tiptoe and hold your breath lest you beguil 
Him from his aria. A spraying Vial 

Of song, it lifts crescendo to the Very bar. 


Who taught this melodist of lonely places? 
Who, having heard him, can forget or fear 
That beauty is a thing of many phases... 
Above the sunlit, dappled aisles, Oh, hear 
The coda rise to interstellar spaces! 
These are the very gates and heaven is near. 


--Lefa Morse Eddy. 
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Forestry As A Permanent Cure 
for Unemployment 


What the British Forestry Commission Is Doing to Reduce 
the Number of England’s Unemployed 


By EDWARD C. M. RICHARDS 


try is suffering from it more or less and none more 

than Great Britain. And everywhere cures are being 
sought. Some suggest one thing and some another. In all 
probability many different remedial activities will have to 
be resorted to. It is interesting to learn, however, that real 
headway has been made by the foresters of staid, conserva- 
tive old England. 

These men have had to solve the difficult problem of re- 
habilitating the forests of their country, which before the 
World War were largely neglected because of England’s 
ability to import forest products with her great merchant 
marine. During the war, what forests England had were dev- 
astated to help win the great struggle. With splendid cour- 
age, persistence and foresight, however, these highly trained 
British specialists have devoted themselves not only to solv- 
ing the forest problem but to solving it in a way that will 
help to relieve unemployment. 

My first knowledge of what the English foresters are doing 
to help relieve unemployment in their country came unex- 
pectedly. I had been talking over my proposed trip through 
the forests of Great Britain with Sir John Stirling-Maxwell, 
Chairman of the British Forestry Commission, and he di- 
rected me to call upon Mr. H. A. Pritchard, the Deputy Com- 
missioner for England, in order to settle the details of my 
itinerary. It was in Mr. Pritchard’s office that the “Forest 
Workers Holdings” first came to my ears. 

Upon inquiry I learned that the “Forest Workers Hold- 
ings” plan developed as a natural sequence to the work of 
the Forestry Commission. The Commission had for its chief 
task the searching out, investigating, buying up, and the 
planting of areas of land suitable for State forests in Great 
Britain. Naturally such large land purchases had to be lo- 
cated in districts more or less remote, where the land could 
be had at low prices. It may be a surprise to the people of 
the United States to learn that in the out-of-the-way corners 
and back country sections of the British Isles there are areas 
of considerable size which have, so far, proved to be unsuit- 
able to farming or to industrial or residential use, and are, 
therefore, available for the purposes of the Forestry Com- 


LJ eric stering 1 is worldwide. Nearly every coun- 


mission. Some of these areas are in the form of moors or 
lands which from time immemorial have never been under 
cultivation or forest. In other parts of the country there are 
thousands of acres of land which formerly were in forest but 
which were cut over during the stress of the war and never 
replanted. Again, there are large sections of the country 
which used to be in farm crops but which for one cause or 
another are not being cultivated today. Taken as a whole, 
these three classes of land offered the Forestry Commission 
a considerable field for their operations, and to date an aver- 
age of 13,000 acres have been planted every year for the past 
ten years or more—an astonishing achievement for a country 
as small as Great Britain. 

In acquiring and reforesting these areas the foresters of 
the Commission had to consolidate and group areas in a 
given section into units which would be of practical size for 
administration, not only during the period of making the 
plantations but permanently. This fact influenced the pur- 
chasing and had a decided bearing upon the laying out of the 
planting areas. Also the Commission’s foresters found that 
the lands which were suited to forest use and which could be 
had for small initial expenditures of money, were, as a rule, 
situated far from towns or cities, and often far from main 
roads or railroads. In other words, the accessibility of the 
tracts varied according to the prices asked, the most accessi- 
ble commanding the highest prices. But the Commission has 
had to make its appropriations of money go just as far as 
possible, with the result that many of the purchases are of 
the cheaper lands and often quite inaccessible. 

One of the most important factors governing the industry 
of farming is proximity to markets. This applies not only 
to the outlet for the produce from the farm but also as a fac- 
tor influencing the life of the farmer and his family. It is 
much easier to keep a man and his family living on the land 
if the nearest town or city is not far away. This being the 
case, the natural result was that when the Commission had 
secured land for its work and had organized it into forest 
units of suitable size for systematic forest management, it 
found that there were no inhabitants near to furnish an ade- 
quate supply of forest labor. People had gone to the cities, 
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leaving behind them abandoned houses and farms and some- 
times whole villages. In this connection, | was reminded 
vividly of the many farmhouses, farms and even towns in 
Pennsylvania, New York, several of the New England states 
and in the cut-over areas of our own southern and western 
states where exodus from the farms has taken place. 

Faced with the problem of labor shortage in these isolated 
sections, the Commission was forced to take steps to meet it. 
Labor imported for the busy season was tried but proved not 
satisfactory. What was needed was a perma- 
nent, residential labor force which would be 
available not only for the planting season 
but at all times of the year for protection of 
the planted trees while young, and later on 
for the woods work of cutting and marketing 
the timber. This was a clear and unmistak- 
able demand and the “Forest Workers Hold- 


ings’ movement is the solution as evolved 


In the New Forest—old, open post-oak on the right, and a 


fine plantation of larch on the left. The plan is eventu- 
ally to cut off the old oak, replacing the dense stands. 


by the foresters of the Forestry Commission. Briefly, the 
system is as follows: 

After sufficient land has been purchased in a given area to 
form a forest, a study is made by the foresters and a plan is 
formulated for the establishment of workers holdings on or 
near the forest. Suitable sites are located and ultimately 
houses are built and each holding is made ready for occu- 
pancy. In the meantime, the head office of the branch of the 
Commission handling this work has taken steps to locate 
suitable workers. At this point in the undertaking the per- 
sonal interview has proved to be indispensable and for each 
prospective worker a heart to heart talk, in which the work- 
er’s wife always must be included, takes place. The Commis- 
sion wants to know all about the man, his wife and family, 
their past history, why they want to move into the country, 
and as far as possible whether or not they can and will fit into 
the workers’ holding plan. The Commission also is espe- 
cially anxious for each man—and especially each man’s wife 
—to understand fully just what the move on their part will 
involve both in money return, kind of life, opportunity for 
schooling for the children, social relationships and proxim- 
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ity to medical attention. And from experience, the Commis- 
sion has found that perhaps one of the most important items 
of all is to make clear to the worker’s wife just what it will 
mean to her in the way of isolation and possible loneliness. 
For not all women who have lived all of their lives in 
crowded cities or towns can adjust themselves readily to liv- 
ing in a single house miles from the nearest neighbor. If 
the foresters of the Commission feel that the applying worker 
and his wife and children will fill the need, they try to place 








A Forest workers “Holding Unit’’ home for a single 
family in Thetford Chase Forest, Thetford, England, 
such as have been built by the British Forestry Com- 
mission to put workers back on the land permanently. 





them on a suitable holding. Finally, the worker and 
the Commission sign a contract covering the entire 
relationship, the worker moves out to the holding and 
the enterprise is launched. 

The contract terms under which each worker enters 
this field of activity are simple and interesting, espe- 
cially to Americans faced with much the same prob- 
lem, but on a much larger scale. The essential parts 
of the agreement are that the Commission rents the 
holding to the worker at the rate of seventy-five cents 
a week or forty dollars a year for the house and a 
small piece of land for a garden. If in addition the 
worker wants other buildings such as a barn, a pigsty, 
or a chicken-house, the Commission will erect them 
for him, charging him six per cent of their actual cost 
as annual rent. If the worker also wishes more land, the 
Commission rents it to him, charging him the economic 
rental for it. Under the terms of the contract, the rents can- 
not be raised during the life of the agreement, but when a 
new agreement is made or a new tenant comes in, as a rule, 
the rent tends to go up on account of the improvements 
which have been made. Of course, the house and buildings 
are kept in repair by the Commission. 

In addition to renting the house, buildings, and land to 
the worker, the Commission enters into a two-way-agreement 
with him as to his working time. If the Commission wishes 
it, the worker must give 150 days work a year at current 
wage rates. And the worker, if he so desires, can secure 150 
days work from the Commission at the current wages. 
Neither, however, is compelled by these terms. If the Com- 
mission does not have anything for the worker to do, it does 
not have to hire him unless he demands it. And if the worker 
wants to put in his time at something other than forestry 
work, he is free to do so unless the Commission calls him out. 
This arrangement has proved to be one of the happiest parts 
of the whole movement. Some of the workers have been able 
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to do so well at some occupations of their own, such as poul- 
try farming or pig raising, that they have not made use of 
the whole of the Commission’s guarantee of time. Other 
workers have in some instances greatly exceeded 150 days 
work for the Commission—in fact many have done so well 
in fitting into the needs of the forest that they have been on 
practically full time. But the important thing is that the 
Commission has a residential force of workers available at 
any time for seasonal work or emergencies such as forest 
fires, and the worker always has the anchor to windward 
of half-time work at current wages if he wants to use it. Also 
the Commission saves the cost of importing gangs of labor, 
with all the difficulties that go with it, and in addition is in a 
position to train the residental worker for special tasks need- 
ing knowledge of local conditions. The worker secures a liv- 
able home, whatever land he wants, and the benefits of out- 
door living for himself and his family at very low rent. 
Lastly, for both the Commission and the worker, the two ele- 
ments of per- 
manence and 
security play a 
large rolé in 
making the en- 
tire arrange- 
ment satisfac- 
tory to all con- 
cerned. 

While it is 
not easy to se- 
cure accurate 
data on the 
subject, the 
average money 
income of the 
workers has 
been about 
$650 a year. 
This is made 
up of $425 re- 
ceived in 
wages for work 
for the Com- 
mission and 
$225 from the 
sale of farm 
produce. Then, 
of course, the 
worker raises 
a good share 
of the food for 
his family. Some statistics as of September 30, 1931, are of 
interest here. In all 1,041 holdings had been established, 
804 in England and Wales and 237 in Scotland. On these 
holdings 1,044 workers were established who had 3,197 ad- 
ditional persons living with them—wives and children. Rents 
received by the Forestry Commission from the holdings 
totaled $57,022 a year. There were 738 holdings over three 
acres in size and 303 under three acres. The livestock on the 
holdings amounted to 343 horses, 1,379 head of cattle, 315 
goats, 3,053 sheep, 1,974 pigs, and 40,719 chickens and 
ducks. The total estimated value of all the livestock on the 
holdings came to $136,579. 

Now that England has gone off of the gold standard the 
work of the Forestry Commission has had to be curtailed 
somewhat and this has reacted against the “Forest Workers 
Holdings” to some extent. But the work is such a success 
that even in this dark hour for England the Forest Commis- 
sion is carrying on and plans to establish from fifty to sixty 
more holdings this year. It plans to rehabilitate old houses 
instead of building new ones, but the social and economic 





A typical bit of rural England—an old mill in the section where 
the British Forestry Commission is establishing the unemployed 
in homes on the land through the “Forest Holdings” plan. 
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values involved in the enterprise are too great for the work 
to be stopped. 

After hearing so much about the “Forest Workers Hold- 
ings” in London, I went out into the rural sections to visit 
the forests and there had the pleasure of seeing these hold- 
ings first hand. Traveling by auto with one of the Commis- 
sion’s district foresters I had excellent opportunity of getting 
the local details from authoritive sources. This additional 
close-up view of the work elevated my opinion of the enter- 
prise. For instance, | found that when the Commission built 
a house for a holding it did an excellent piece of work of it, 
using a simple but substantial design and excellent material 
—often stone or brick for the walls. Of course, the acces- 
sories such as the water supply and sanitary equipment were 
very simple, but considering that the average cost of estab- 
lishing a holding in England and Wales came to only $2,759, 
the Commission had done very well. In one place I was 
taken through an entire village which had been abandoned 
when the Lord 
of the Manor 
died and the 
mansion house 
in which he 
lived had been 
allowed to fall 
into ruins. 
The Commis- 
sion had come 
into the dis- 
trict, bought 
up the entire 
countryside, 
pulled down 
the huge brick 
mansion, to- 
gether with 
some of the 
poorest of the 
village houses, 
and then re- 
built the bulk 
of the village 
out of the 
stone and 
bricks taken 
from the dis- 
mantled build- 
ings. Then they 
had_ brought 
in an entire 
population of workers who were to be available for the large 
areas of surrounding land which were to be planted to forest. 
Naturally this called for fixing up the church, getting back 
a store or so, a blacksmith, a carpenter, and a cobbler, so 
that when | arrived an entire community had been repopu- 
lated on a permanent basis. And as the forest plantations 
covering the surrounding lands grow, work will increase and 
the possibility of starting a small permanent wood using in- 
dustry will become of moment. Altogether the entire enter- 
prise was most heartening and carried with it, to my mind, 
food for thought here in the United States. 

For instance, we have areas of land in many of the states 
which have been abandoned for taxes. Some 200,000 acres 
of such lands have been reverting to public control every 
year in New York State for ten years or more. In Pennsy]l- 
vania probably 500,000 acres are already on the hands of 
the county commissioners. In one county alone in Pennsyl- 
vania, I discovered an area of 3,500 acres which had been on 
the hands of the county commissioners for thirty years. 
These lands belong to the public (Continuing on page 364) 








“With here and there a lusty trout, 
And here and there a grayling.” 


“AND I IN 


ARCADIA” 


By ELsig A. PARRY 


“What, not a word for thee, O little tome, 
Brown-jerkined, friendly-faced . . . of all my books 
The one that wears the quaintest, kindliest looks .. . 
Seems most completely, cosily at home 


Amongst its fellows ..... 


HAT potent charm a book has that it can in the 

W dead of winter recreate for its reader the fragrant 
loveliness of a May morning; that can lure the im- 
agination back to a quiet lake across which the shadows of a 
summer evening are lengthening, when in reality its waters 
are deep beneath a roof of ice and the surrounding woods 
are shrouded in white. It is always good fishing weather 
when one reads The Compleat Angler and becomes quite 
without volition Walton’s “loving scholar,” captivated as 
was “Venator” by honest Izaak’s angling skill, his placid 
philosophy, and his whole-hearted appreciation of Stafford- 
shire’s “silver streams and verdant meadows.” Years ago I 
wrote a little note of gratitude to Walter Pritchard Eaton after 
reading his delightful Berkshire sketches, Green Trails and 
Upland Pastures. At the close of a characteristic and charm- 
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---THOMAS WESTWOOD 


ing reply Mr. Eaton wrote, “But now and then comes one 
who also loves the outdoors, and he is, I suppose, one of us.” 

The sympathetic reader of Walton’s masterpiece is also 
“one of us,” whether or not he has ever known the heart- 
filling satisfaction that every angler feels when the net finally 
imprisons his prize, a satisfaction not untinged with regret 
at the defeat of so worthy an adversary. After two hundred 
and seventy-five years The Compleat Angler is still the Bible 
of amateur fisherman, the fireside variety included, and 
Walton is his patron saint although old Izaak’s theories of 
angling have long since been set aside as antiquated. The 
man whose interest in fishing is measured solely by his catch 
will have small patience with Piscator’s theories and still 
less with his placid enjoyment of honeysuckle hedges and 
lilies and cowslips in the meadows bordering the Lea. But 
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the true angler who like Walton follows his sport as a pre- 
text for a day or two in the woods or fields, not so much to 


fill his creel as to refresh his spirit 
and store his memory with the sweet- 
ness of country sights and sounds, 
finds The Compleat Angler a perfect 
companion, sleepily discursive at 
times, it is true, but wholesome and 
,peaceful and wise. In the troublous 
days of the Commonwealth when 
The Compleat Angler was published 
men turned to it as a refuge from 
the harassing disorders of the time; 
and today in our strenuous and 
noisy pursuit of material advantages 
it is still a refuge, as some lonely, 
swamp-bordered, trout-filled beaver 
pond is a refuge, made lonelier and 
more remote, somehow, by the 
weird laughter of a loon. 

In point of time The Compleat 
Angler occupies a middle position 
in the history of English angling 
literature. The first book devoted to 
the subject appeared about 1420, 
the work of Piers of Fulham. It was 
a short treatise in verse. 


“But in rennying ryvers that bee commone, 

There will I fisshe and taake my fortune 

With nettys, and with angle hookys, 

And lay weres and sprenteris in narros 
brookys, 

For lorches, and lampreyes, and good layk 

I will stele off no man’s a strayke.” 


There is no reason to suppose that 
the art of angling was not practiced 


in England long before the first book on the subject made its 
appearance. References to fishing are to be found in the old 
writers, but they are brief and merely casual. Forty years 
after Piers wrote his book, a wandering Scotch bard called 


Blind Harry composed 
The Adventures of Sir 





A thrilling moment, as pictured in 
“A Treatyse of Fysshinge with an 
Angle,” a work attributed to Dame 
Juliana Berners, prioress of a nun- 
nery at Sopwell, who has been called 
“the fair saint of the angler’s calen- 
dar.” Her book appeared in 1496. 
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of the illustrations and the quaintness of the orthography 
the Treatyse is surprisingly modern in many of its theories 


concerning successful angling. For 
instance, Dame Berners discourses 
on the construction and value of 
twelve kinds of artificial flies, many 
of which are still used in modified 
and more cunningly adapted forms. 
She quotes Aelian’s famous descrip- 
tion in De Animalium’ Natura of a 
fly made by the Macedonians from 
“the feathers which grow under a 
cock’s wattles.” This is no other 
than the well-known “red hackle” 
without which no modern angler 
would consider his collection com- 
plete. 
“Awa’ frae the smoke and the smother! 
Awa’ frae the crush o’ the thrang! 
Awa’ frae the labour an’ pother, 
That hae fettered our freedom sae lang! 
For the May’s i’ fu’ bloom i’ the hedges 
An’ the laverock’s aloft i’ the blue, 
An’ the south-wind sings low i’ the sedges 
By haughs that are silvery wi’ dew. 
Up, angler, off wi’ each shackle! 

Up, gad an’ gaff, an’ awa’! 
Cray, Hurrah, for the canny ‘red heckle’ 

The heckle that tackled them a’!” 


The prioress of St. Albans has 
been called “the fair saint of the an- 
gler’s calendar,” whose simple 
words in praise of “good dysportes 
and honest gamys” have helped to 
carry on the angling tradition. Wal- 
ton borrowed from her book as did 
other writers on the subject. 


In 1590 appeared Leonard Mascall’s Booke of Fishing 
with Hooke and Line, which is valuable as the first book in 
English to incorporate instructions in practical fish culture 
and conservation. John Dennys’ delightful Secrets of An- 


gling, a treatise in 
verse, was published in 
1613. Dennys is “the 








William Wallace, in 
which he depicts the 
great warrior as an an- 
gler of no mean skill 
and expounds at some 
length on the art of 
angling. 

In 1496 came A T reat- 
yse of Fysshinge wyth 
an Angle, the work, if 
the records are to be 
believed, of a woman, 
Dame Juliana Berners, 
prioress of a nunnery 
at Sopwell near St. Al- 
bans. Dame Berners 
came of a noble family 
and was celebrated for 
her learning and ac- 
complishments. That 
our knowledge of her 
should rest on a treat- 
ise of angling, which 
was hardly to be 
classed as a lady’s pas- 
time in those days, is 
curious and interesting. 
In spite of the rudeness 




















This quaint illustration pictures early sportsmen, and ap- 
pears in Leonard Mascall’s ‘“‘Booke of Fishing with Hooke and 
Line,” published in 1590. According to the author, it is of 
great importance as the first book in English to incorpo- 
rate instruction in practical fish culture and conservation. 


Spenser of the water- 
side,” a title which sug- 
gests the pastoral na- 
ture of his work and 
quality of his poetry, 
as limpid as the streams 
of which he writes. 


“The lofty ‘woods, the for- 
rests wide and long, 
Adorned with leaves and 
branches fresh and 

greene, 

In whose coole bowers the 
birds with chaunting 
song, 

Doe welcome with their 
quire the summer’s 
Queen. 

The meadows faire where 
Flora’s gifts among, 
The silver skaled fish that 

softlie swimme 

Within the brookes and 
cristall watry brimme.” 


In 1653 came Wal- 
ton’s charming classic. 
Since then books on 
angling have increased 
and multiplied with 
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astonishing rapidity if the number catalogued in a modern 
library is to be taken as an indication. In subject matter they 
vary from coldly scientific treatises to delightful books of 
fishing reminiscences from all quarters of the globe. Of their 
literary longevity it is still too soon to speak. At any rate 
none has taken its place alongside The Compleat Angler, the 
sole representative of the sports in the field of good litera- 
ture. No treatise on fishing, whether technical or merely 
enthusiastic, is complete without a reference or two to Izaak 
Walton. Brother anglers have applied various endearing 
terms to him—sometimes he is “the venerable Walton” or 
“honest Izaak”; sometimes “gentle Walton” and “beloved 
master”; sometimes “Father Izaak, dean of anglers.” What 
other writer, indeed, is so familiarly called by his Christian 
name? Either for contrast or agreement fishermen have 
quoted his opinions on matters piscatorial,—from his im- 
pressive catalogue of possible worms for bait and directions 
for placing them on the hook, to his minute instructions con- 
cerning the preparations warranted to transform a despised 
chub into a dish fit for a king. These modern anglers may 
disagree violently with Walton on most points of angling 
procedure, but they respect him nevertheless; they may poke 
fun at his natural history, which is startling at times, but it 
is good-natured, indulgent fun. 

Phrases out of The Compleat Angler have been the starting 
points for innumerable articles on fishing. In his amusing 
essay called Fishing with a Worm, Bliss Perry begins with a 
quotation from Walton: “And the last fish I took with a 
worm.” 

In Little Rivers Henry Van Dyke begins a chapter thus: 
“Nay let me tell you, there be many that have forty times 
our estates, that would give the greatest part of it to be 
healthful and cheerful like us, who, with the expense of a 
little money, have ate and drank and laughed and angled 
and sung and slept securely; rose next day and cast away 
care and sang and laughed and angled again, which are bless- 
ings rich cannot purchase with all their money.” B. Bennion 
in The Trout Are Rising begins: “But you must have all 
these tacklings, and twice so many more, with which, if you 
mean to be a fisher, you must store yourself.” 

And Frank Griswold in Some Fish and Some Fishing 
quotes as a chapter heading the last sentence of The Com- 
pleat Angler: “All that are lovers of virtue... . . be quiet 
and go a-angling.” 

There have been one hundred and twenty-one editions of 
The Compleat Angler in two hundred and seventy-eight 
years, which means that a new edition has appeared every 
two and one-half years or so. An enviable record for a book 
on such a specialized subject as fishing and particularly in- 
teresting for the fact that many people who have never cast 
a line have found it charming. These vicarious fishermen 
are staunch Waltonians. Charles Lamb was one of them; so 
were Washington Irving, who fished to “satisfy the senti- 
ment” and Walter Scott who resembled the angler described 


by Robert Bridges: 


“Sometimes an angler comes, and dropps his hook 
Within its hidden depths, and ‘gainst a tree 
Leaning his rod, reads in some pleasant book, 
Forgetting soon his pride of fishery; 
And dreams or falls asleep, 
While curious fishes peep 
About his nibbled bait, or scornfully 
Dart off and rise and leap.” 


Lamb wrote to Coleridge: “Among all your quaint read- 
ings, did you ever light on Walton’s Compleat Angler? .... 
it breathes the very spirit of innocence, purity, and simplic- 
ity of heart; there are many choice old verses interspersed 
in it; it would sweeten a man’s temper any time to read it; it 
would Christianize every discordant angry passion. Pray 
make yourself acquainted with it.” 
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The modern devotee of angling continues to take pleasure 
in The Compleat Angler not so much because he approves or 
disapproves of Walton’s angling methods, not so much be- 
cause he likes the book’s quaint charm, but because the book 
has the power to make him re-live his own fishing experi- 
ences. The angler does not envision Walton’s placid streams 
when he reads about trout fishing in May, unless perchance 
he is an Englishman; he sees himself knee-deep in some 
tumbling torrent in the backwoods of Maine, playing the 
trout that finally rushed to freedom bearing away in ques- 
tionable triumph Silver Doctor, leader, and six feet of line; 
or else he is balanced precariously on a treacherous two log 
raft, pulling lively brook trout in pairs from a tiny and 
hitherto unfished beaver pond, and cursing whole-heartedly 
and impartially his insecure footing, the inconsiderate greedi- 
ness of the trout, and an inability to keep his back lash clear 
of the cedar behind him. 

And when he reads Walton’s description of the best meth- 
od to dress a chub: “Having scaled him and washed him 
clean, put some sweet herbs into his belly; and then tie him 
with two or three splinters to a spit, and roast him, basted 
often with vinegar, or rather verjuice and butter, with good 
store of salt mixed with it,” he is not thinking of Piscator’s 
chub. He is thinking, rather, of the old wood road by the 
Spenser and the disappointed faces of his companions, re- 
duced like himself to blueberry and bacon sandwiches in 
place of succulent broiled trout, just because no amount of 
skill or patience could induce the fish to rise. 

Thus he dreams, with gentle Izaak’s help, and in a dis- 
cursive fashion not unlike Walton’s own, of trout and salmon 
and muskellunge, but most of all of lakes and streams he has 
fished in fair weather and in foul; of the fight he refereed 
between a mink and a muskrat on Big T; of the heartbreak- 
ing day spent in repairing the beaver dam on Everett to im- 
prove the fishing; of Hell’s Half Acre on the trail to the 
Kibbey and the black bear that met him there and passed him 
by in high disdain. For Walton’s disciples are all like him in 
this respect—the fishing is ever more important than the fish. 

In a recent cartoon the irrepressible Percy Crosby ex- 
pressed the same idea through the agency of the laconic 
“Skippy.” Skippy is depicted in the act of tossing a sizable 
fish back into a pond to the astonishment of a passing 
stranger, who naturally inquires the reason. Thus Skippy, 
with pointed brevity: “ ’Cause I like to fish an’ he’s the only 
one in the pond!” 

Bliss Perry says the same thing in effect, though not so 
briefly, in Pools and Ripples: 

“And here comes one of the paradoxes of fishing. By some 
strange trick of the memory, the fish which you take or lose 
seem in retrospect only a bit of high light in the general pic- 
ture. The exaltation of an instant of perfect skill, the heart- 
breaking sense of clumsiness or stupidity when you lose a 
salmon, lessen their poignancy in the presence of the beauty 
which is always waiting upon the angler. The cardinal 
flowers blooming twenty years ago on a mossy log upon the 
shadowed shore of Big Greenough Pond are lovely yet. The 
big red fox still squats on his haunches upon the far side of 
Norbert’s Pool . . . . The moose tracks are still there on the 
muddy shore of the St. Maurice. The endless hot afternoons 
are crowded with pictures of friendly purple finches, and 
mourning-cloak butterflies clustered by thousands upon the 
worn rocks by the river. No, you may forget the fish that you 
catch or lose, but you can never forget the fishing.” 

Sir Philip Sidney considered the sport of angling worthy 
of being included among the perfections of Arcadian pas- 
times, but Walton and his followers need look to no such 
far-distant ideal existence as the millenium of their content- 
ment. With rod and line, and eddying stream, and a friendiy 
south wind they can say with a huge satisfaction, “et in 
arcadia ego.” 

















Bruin goes a’fishing. 


HE May issue of this magazine carried an earnest ap- 
peal from Stewart Edward White, the eminent outdoor 
sportsman and writer, for assistance in an effort to 


Managing The Alaska 


Brown Bear 


By B. F. HEINTZLEMAN 


have the federal government set aside and dedicate Admiralty 
Island in southeastern Alaska as a bear preserve. This large 
island, free of all forms of commercial enterprise, and with 
hunting, trapping and fishing prohibited, Mr. White would 
hold in its wild state for all time exclusively as a home for 
the Alaska brown bear—a truly regal domain for the “King 
of the Woods,” with only such humans tolerated as came to 
admire. 

Mr. White's deep interest in this animal can be appreciated 
by one who has lived and worked in the brown bear country 
of Alaska for thirteen years. This bear is a magnificent speci- 
men of wild life. All classes of bears have always had an ex- 
ceptionally strong appeal to men and here we have the larg- 
est, the most majestic in mien, most courageous and intelli- 
gent and in all the most impressive of the entire bear family 
of the world. No one who has seen him going about the daily 
task of getting a living for himself, who has watched his 
highly amusing antics in his hours of play, or who has mar- 
veled at his courage, strength and vitality in a fight with other 
bears or with men, can help but carry away a great and last- 
ing interest in the Alaska brown bear. 








This is an aerial shot of Lituya Bay, from a point over the 





Gulf of Alaska. The Great Fairweather Range crowns 


the head of the bay, with Mount Fairweather—15,300 feet high, just off to the left. Alaska brown, glacier and black 
bears are abundant here and this locality is part of the proposed additional bear sanctuary in Southeastern Alaska. 
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A strong sentimental interest in this form of wild life 
should be tempered, however, with a suitable regard for other 
features when bear protective measures are under considera- 
tion. Action designed solely to protect the bear for observa- 
tion and study meets the wishes of one group only and does 
not satisfy those who follow certain other forms of recrea- 
tion, such as bear hunting. It also may be diametrically op- 
posite to that desired by the great number of persons who 
wish to see the commercially valuable resources of the pro- 
posed preserve lands put to use to further the general devel- 
opment of the Territory and to provide a source of livelihood 
for the local people. The relative value or importance of 


the bear must be held in close check or even eliminated, but 
this class will always be too small to affect materially the 
bear population of the Territory. 

The Alaska Game Commission, the Biological Survey, and 
the Forest Service, having studied the local situation, be- 
lieve the logical place for Admiralty Island in the above 
scheme is with those areas on which game management, the 
growing of timber crops, and the utilization of other re- 
sources should be correlated. The withdrawal of the island 
as a bear preserve, with hunting and all other forms of land 
use prohibited, is considered unnecessary for the purpose of 
perpetuating the brown bear on the range as a whole, or even 
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This map clearly shows the range of the coastal Alaskan Brown bear, its present sanctuary limitations and the pro- 


posed extension of this territory. 


each of these activities and resources in a given locality 
must be carefully weighed. 

The federal officials who deal with game and other re- 
sources of the Territory believe it possible to harmonize all 
of the interests involved through a proper coordination in the 
use of the lands in the various sections of the bear range. 
Thus some particular localities can be devoted to best advan- 
tage to preserves or “wilderness areas,” where the bear is 
afforded full protection. Other localities are best suited to 
regulated hunting as the sole or primary use of the lands. 
On a third class of areas, and this will include the greater 
part of the bear range, the conservative use or management 
of bear and other game will be carried on with other impor- 
tant activities, such as the growing and harvesting of timber 
crops. In still other sections, such as agricultural localities, 


These lands, the author says, constitute one of the most interesting areas in Alaska. 


on this island alone, and highly undesirable in that it would 
make a permanent wilderness of a section of Alaska that 
holds out the most promise for industrial development. 

The Alaska brown bear is found along 1,500 miles of the 
southern coast of the Territory. Its range extends from south- 
eastern Alaska north and west of Unimak Island in the Aleu- 
tian Archipelago and covers 96,000 square miles, an area 
twice the size of the State of Pennsylvania. The total popula- 
tion of whites and Indians within and adjacent to the range 
is not in excess of 32,000, and the great majority of these 
people live in towns, mining camps, and fishing centers, and 
are not engaged in occupations that take them into the wild 
areas where the bears occur, while the rugged topography, 
dense underbrush, and excessive rainfall of this region dis- 
courage casual trips to the woods. The number of local men 
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coming in unpremeditated con- 
tact with the bear is exceedingly 
small over the range as a whole, 
and there are sections of coast- 
line hundreds of miles in length 
that have practically no human 
inhabitants. 

Few Alaskans are bear hunt- 
drs. as they prefer to hunt ani- 
mals valuable for food or hides, 
and the sale of brown bear pelts 
is prohibited by the game laws. 
There is some killing by out- 
door men, such as prospectors, 
that can be termed wanton, but 
the percentage of bear killers 
among Alaskans is not high. A 
recent check-up of the charge 
that Forest Service field men 
make a practice of killing bears 
uselessly showed that a force of 
twenty-two men who spend the 
greater part of each year in the 
woods killed a total of only 
twenty-eight brown and grizzly 
bears in the past eleven years, 
and some of this killing was 
done in self defense. The num- 
ber of bear hunters from outside the Territory has been too 
small to account for much killing considering that the bag 
limit is but two animals a season. 

All non-resident hunters are required to report their kills 
to the Alaska Game Commission and in addition the Com- 
mission seeks information of the same kind from resident 
hunters. Reports from both sources for the entire Territory 
show an average yearly kill in the past three years of 131 
brown and grizzly bears. The records do not show what pro- 
portion of these were brown bear. 

It is believed that the total yearly kill of brown bears by 
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This is Reid Glacier. 


many tidewater glaciers of the Glacier Bay National Monument. 
good salmon spawning streams and a dense cover of brush and young trees. 
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Designated as a bear sanctuary, this is one of the 
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Looking for a good fishing field—and he will find it, too, for 
the Alaskan Brown bear is the canniest of salmon fishermen. 


all classes of hunters and for all possible reasons from pure 
butchery to the taking of museum specimens is well below 
the yearly crop of cubs. Some old-time residents of Alaska 
claim that the bear population has been increasing for the 
past ten or fifteen years, and certain circumstances make this 
seem reasonable. The rigid enforcement of the law prohibit- 
ing the sale of bear pelts is the most important factor. An- 
other is that the white population of outdoor men has materi- 
ally decreased over the greater part of the bear range in this 
period, with the subsidence of the great mining excitements 
and the completion of construction work on the two rail- 
roads. The game of Alaska is 
under the supervision of the 
federal government. The game 
laws are enacted by Congress 
and enforced by the Secretary 
of Agriculture acting through 
the Alaska Game Commission. 
This body consists of four Alas- 
kans serving without pay, and a 
federally appointed permanent 
executive officer who is a spe- 
cialist in game administration. 
The Commission directs the 
work of the game wardens and 
makes recommendations to the 
Secretary for changes in the 
laws and regulations. The Bi- 
ological Survey conducts stud- 
ies of game problems, and acts 
as technical adviser to the Sec- 
retary and the Commission. 
The basic game laws leave 
ample leeway to make such 
changes in the protective mea- 
sures as are found to be neces- 
sary to keep pace with chang- 
ing conditions. New measures 
to strengthen protection are be- 
ing put into effect almost every 
year and it is believed that they 
have been adequate to date. 


It has 
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Within the past few months two additions to bear sanctuaries 
have been made and another is now being considered and 
is almost sure to be established before June 30 of this year. 
The Secretary has also approved a recent recommendation 
of the Commission which adds the whole of southeastern 
Alaska to the area wherein a resident of the Territory is 
limited to a kill of two brown or grizzly bears yearly. 

The present restrictions on brown bear hunting can be 
summarized as follows: Within the natural range of the ani- 
mal, 96,000 square miles, complete sanctuary is provided on 
four large and a number of small units totaling 8,500 square 
miles, an area almost as large as the State of New Jersey. 
Throughout the entire Territory non-resident hunters are 
limited to a season extending from September 1 to June 20 
(over 5 months of which the bear is in hibernation), and to 
a yearly kill of two brown or grizzly bears. On one-half of 
the brown bear range, resident Alaskans are subject to the 
same hunting season and bag limits as non-residents, and on 
one-quarter more of the range to the same bag limit. The re- 
maining quarter carries no prohibition against killing by 
residents. 

The tract now proposed to be added to the sanctuary areas 
covers 1,800 square miles in southeastern Alaska. It is ad- 
jacent to Glacier Bay National Monument and extends past 
Cape Spencer to Cape Fairweather, about fifteen miles north 
of Lituya Bay. Certain parts of this tract, notably the sec- 
tions on the east side of Glacier Bay and those around Lituya 
Bay, have a good concentration of bears, perhaps as many, 
area for area, as Admiralty Island. Lituya Bay has both 
Alaska brown and black bears and perhaps some specimens 
of the rare glacier bear as well. 

This proposed addition, together with the adjacent Na- 
tional Monument, provides a sanctuary of 3,600 square 
miles. This is a larger unit than is advisable for a game sanc- 
tuary alone, but in this case other recreational features are 
of primary consideration. The Monument and surrounding 
proposed sanctuary lands constitute one of the most interest- 
ing areas in Alaska. It has many large tidewater glaciers dis- 
charging icebergs into the sea. Exposed rock formations, 
remains of interglacier forests and advancing vegetative 
cover in the vicinity of the receding ice, are attractions for 
the geologist and botanist. The imposing Fairweather range 
of mountains, topped by Mt. Fairweather with an elevation 
of 15,300 feet and having at least five other peaks over 10,- 
000 feet, is located here. There are also interesting seabird 
rookeries. An excellent example of the Sitka spruce-western 
hemlock type of forest at Lituya Bay is admirably suited for 
a “wilderness area.” Most of the enlarged sanctuary is al- 
most as accessible as the greater part of Admiralty Island, 
but to reach Lituya Bay by launch it is necessary to cross 
forty-five miles of open water on the Gulf of Alaska. Since 
the use of hydroplanes has become common on the coast of 
Alaska, this bay can now be best reached in this way. The 
time from Juneau is one hour. 

In addition to serving as an extra safeguard against deple- 
tion of the bear on the surrounding hunting lands all of the 
game sanctuaries, existing and proposed, provide an excel- 
lent field for students of wild life and some of them for gen- 
eral recreationists as well. It will be seen from the above 
that the Federal Government is administering the brown beat 
chiefly as a game resource but that the other classes of inter- 
est surrounding this animal are not neglected. Also the pol- 
icy is to be followed of coordinating the administration of 
all the valuable resources of the region, including the bear, 
to see that each is given the recognition warranted. 

Admiralty Island, where the argument for and against 
widespread bear sanctuaries now centers, has an area of 
about 1,064,000 acres, or 1,660 square miles, and is located 
in the most accessible section of Alaska, approaching with- 
in twelve miles of Juneau, the capital of the Territory. It 


has resources that are highly important to the growth and 
prosperity of that region, including very extensive forests of 
pulp timber, gold-bearing rock formations, coal beds, water 
power sites, bear and deer country, and trout fishing. Some 
salmon canneries, gold mines, logging camps, an Indian vil- 
lage, and a few scattered settlers are located on it. 

The timber is a particularly outsanding resource. The for- 
est areas of this region, including Admiralty Island, are to 
be retained permanently in government ownership and man- 
aged by the Forest Service for the continuous production of 
forest crops with the yearly cut over each large unit re- 
stricted to an amount equalling the annual growth on the 
unit. Southeastern Alaska has virtually no agricultural re- 
sources and thus needs a renewable resource, such as timber, 
to provide stability to its economic life. This island has ex- 
cellent timber-growing lands and can produce a sustained 
supply of timber sufficient for 440 tons of newsprint paper 
daily. The industrial enterprise thus provided for will mean 
a huge plant investment at Juneau, give yearlong employ- 
ment to 1,100 men, and supply a product to the United States 
which is now largely imported from foreign countries. 

The harvesting of timber from the Island will not materi- 
ally affect the bear. Vast sections of the land have no com- 
mercial timber and will not be touched by logging opera- 
tions and under the conservative system of timber cutting 
that is to be followed only a very small portion of the Island 
will be under operation at any one time. Once a given tract 
is cut over it will not be logged again for at least 75 years, 
the time necessary to grow a second crop of sizable pulp tim- 
ber here. Logging companies and their employees will be 
bound by the same laws as other residents of the Territory 
and will not be permitted to slaughter bear or other game. 
Small logging operations have been conducted on this Island 
for many years without any serious conflict with the bear re- 
sources and the same should prove true of large operations. 

While it will be at least five years before any major log- 
ging is done on this Island, the Forest Service, with the coop- 
eration of the Alaska Game Commission and Biological Sur- 
vey, plans to formulate at once a bear management plan for 
the entire Island. A bear census is to be made this summer 
when the salmon run has concentrated the bear population 
along the spawning streams. With this as a basis the number 
of bears that should constitute the productive capacity or a 
reasonable stocking of various sections of the Island will be 
tentatively fixed and such special rules and regulations will 
be put into effect to maintain this stocking. If certain sec- 
tions appear to be insufficiently stocked these can be closed 
to hunting for a number of years, or until the bear popula- 
tion has satisfactorily increased. If ever found necessary 
the entire Island can be closed to hunting for a period. This 
simple practice of temporarily closing an area to hunting 
has been applied successfully to other game. 

The game management plan and the regulations estab- 
lished in connection with it can be readily changed from 
time to time as better data on the game situation are acquired 
and as changing conditions in hunting dictate. 

The writer believes the federal government can maintain 
the Alaska brown bear indefinitely and at least in its present 
numbers by means of game conservation laws, and that such 
drastic action as withdrawing thousands of square miles of 
highly valuable lands and holding them indefinitely as wild 
areas solely to perpetuate the bear is wholy unnecessary and 
unjustified. There is no apparent insurmountable or even 
material obstacle to correlating the management of the game 
resources, including the bear, with that of the other re- 
sources of the Territory, giving emphasis in each locality 
to the particular resource locally the most valuable, but not 
necessarily disregarding the others. Only a policy of this 
kind can properly safeguard all of the economic, recreational 
and scientific interests involved. 














FORESTRY AND REORGANIZATION 





Holding that reorganization of the Federal Government’s conservation 
activities to effect economy must give full recognition to the fact that for- 
estry is an integral part of the work of the Department of Agriculture and 
that to divorce the two would be unwise public policy, George D. Pratt, 
President of The American Forestry Association, in a letter to President 
Hoover, dated May 11, set forth the Association’s view, as follows: 


My DEAR Mr. PRESIDENT: 


Your vigorous message to Congress of May 5 setting 
forth your stand for economy and efficient government 
operation deserves the highest commendation. Among 
the measures which you have often and quite appro- 
priately stressed is that of reorganization of governmental 
activities, including those pertaining to the conservation 
of the country’s natural resources. At this particular time 
the wise management of the nation’s sources of natural 
wealth, particularly those of which the Federal Govern- 
ment is custodian, is of very special significance from the 
standpoint of permanent reconstruction of our economic 
life. Shifting or regrouping of these federal responsibil- 
ities, therefore, calls for the most thoughtful consideration 
not only of the economies to be effected, but of the funda- 
mental principles which should guide constructive ap- 
proach to reorganization. 

Wholly in sympathy with your desires for more eco- 
nomical administration and believing that you will wel- 
come the opinions of groups interested entirely from a 
public service standpoint, I am taking the liberty of con- 
veying to you the viewpoint of The American Forestry 
Association as reflected by the following resolution re- 
cently passed by the Board of Directors: 


“RESOLVED, That any reorganization or con- 
solidation of the activities of the Federal Govern- 
ment relating to the administration of the public 
lands and reservations should be based on _ the 
principle of bringing under one departmental di- 
rection the agencies which are concerned with the 
production and conservation of (1) crops and 
plants serviceable for food or environment for man 
and animals, and (2) plants and forests service- 
able for soil and water protection, fibres, woods, 
and other plant products. 

“The problems of production and conservation 
of plant life and the problems of protection and 
conservation of soils and waters relating to agricul- 
ture, grazing, and forestry, should be handled 
through a common administrative agency. Under 
the same direction should be included the conserva- 
tion of domestic stock and wild life whose manage- 
ment depends on plant foods and environment. 
These activities should be centered in the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture.” 


This resolution represents a deliberated conclusion 
based upon many years of thought and experience on the 
part of a group of public spirited men who have the wel- 
fare of our country much at heart and who have given 
both of their time and talents to advance the best possible 
public policies respecting our natural resources. Our in- 
terest, as you will note from the resolution just quoted, is 
particularly specialized in those public resources repre- 
sented by forests and their complementary products and 
influences, the administration of which is now largely 
with the Department of Agriculture. 

There is often a tendency to approach reorganization 
of governmental activities dealing with public lands as 
merely a problem of land superintendence. Our view is 
that it is a problem of resource development and manage- 


ment calling for trained and scientific knowledge of how 
to make the lands in question render their highest bene- 
fits to the nation by producing the best trees, the best for- 
age, and the best animals—wild and domestic. In the long 
run, the government’s obligations will be fulfilled not 
merely by being a good caretaker but by its ability 
through trained, coordinated personnel to make the soil 
yield products needed by our people and to utilize those 
products in a way that will preserve both the soil and its 
productive capacity. 

This thought underlies the present placement of for- 
estry work in the Department of Agriculture. In his mes- 
sage of December 1904, President Roosevelt urged that 
the forest work of the government be placed “where the 
problems relating to growth from the soil are already 
gathered and where all the science auxiliaries to forestry 
are at hand for prompt and effective cooperation.” As a 
result of his vigorous recommendations, the Forest Serv- 
ice was transferred to the Department of Agriculture in 
1905, and there it has since remained. We believe that 
time has amply demonstrated that federal activities deal- 
ing basically with the growing of tree crops and with the 
organic resources of the soil are properly placed with the 
Department of Agriculture and that to attempt to separate 
them and allocate them to other departments would be 
highly questionable public policy. 

The Forest Service of the Department of Agriculture is 
today charged with the functions of bringing about the 
productive use of the soil on approximately one-fourth 
the land area of the United States. Included are 160,000,- 
000 acres of public lands dedicated to the public welfare 
as National Forests. Their administration calls not only 
for knowledge and research in growing trees, but for 
allied biological facts in respect to the growing of forage 
and cover plants that will aid the livestock industry and at 
the same time protect the soil against erosion and exhaus- 
tion. To this end, there must always be, as there now is, 
close coopesation with the Bureau of Plant Industry, the 
Bureau of Animal Industry, the Bureau of Biological Sur- 
vey—all within the Department of Agriculture. Simi- 
larly, the development of forestry on some 200,000,000 
acres of woodlands owned by farmers is an intricate part 
of the Agricultural Extension Service. 

To segregate forest activities from the Department of 
Agriculture and to place them in a department lacking the 
scientific background and viewpoints essential to the solu- 
tion of problems dealing basically with plant growth 
would, we believe, be an artificial partition of the field 
and one which in the end would prove a costly experi- 
ment. Please be assured, Mr. President, that these views 
are given you wholly in a spirit of helpfulness. 


Very sincerely yours, 


a OT 


. President. 
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UT of a swirling water-churn where the Kennebec 
() River becomes part of the Gulf of Maine there pro- 

jects a small rock island. It is Tern Tenement—- 
literally an East Side of avian civilization. With an area 
scarcely worth noting on a detailed map it is nevertheless a 
great part of the world to some 350 pairs of common, 
roseate, and Arctic terns who wing their way hundreds of 
miles each year to claim it their home. Upon the ledge 
shelves which rise step-like they fashion rude nests of twigs 
and grasses where for a short season they live exposed to the 
merciless rays of summer’s sun and the 
chill of ocean winds and fog. A babel 
of high-pitched voices and seeming un- 
rest persists among them, never ceasing 
during the daylight hours. Promoted by 
none save the feathered inhabitants, the 
hubbub begins with the making of the 
first nest, continues in the manner of 
true tenement life, finally to abate when 
the last backward youngster finds its 
wings. 

Crowded into a worse than neighborly 
existence the community-loving terns 
carry on their domestic duties in com- 
parative peace, some within two feet of 
each other. But quarrels are unavoid- 
able. Witness two terns yielding to 
Mars! They glare at each other with 
bill pointed to bill, both intending to be 
the fiercer. Suddenly the scarlet-black 
beak of one grasps the opponent’s. A 
tug-of-war ensues. Over the ledge shelf 
they scrap, the plumes of their sleek 
white coats becoming more and more 


ruffled. Roly-poly chicks waddle, stum- 


Neighbors often quarrel at Tern Tenement. 
reached the tug-of-war stage in the settlement of a difference of opinion. 
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ble, and roll into the nearest crevices for protection. Now 
one tern pulls while the other utters rasping threats. The 
aggressor soon losing hold they mount skyward face to face 
until, it seems, the one outdone is the first to circle back to 
the colony. 

In the meantime, on a shelf overlooking the tumult, a pair 
carry on the activities of the nesting apartment. Both seem 
intent on the care of the three olive tinted eggs, splotched 
with shades of dark brown. While one incubates, the mate 
stands by in obvious uneasiness. As if to work off excess 
energy it picks up objects such as twigs and pebbles and de- 
liberately flicks them over its back. Perhaps even the tern is 
superstitious and after the manner of humans throws things 
over the shoulder to prevent the befalling of ill luck. Tired 
of this the parent-to-be turns to preening the feathers. Each 
one must be placed just so and diligently cleaned with the 
aid of the oil gland at the base of the tail. To do this it 
reaches back from time to time with its mobile neck, gathers 
a few drops of the liquid in its slender beak and treats each 
plume separately. Afterwards still more disquieted the tern 
approaches the one on the nest and, squatting beside, starts 





In this case, the row has 
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pushing the latter bodily from it. Comfortably the over- 
anxious intruder settles on the eggs, taking pains to adjust 
them to suit the brooding portion of the breast. The ousted 


bird opens its lithe pin- 
ions to a passing breeze 
and glides sidelong out 
over the channel. 

The peculiar social 
trait of the terns does 
have its advantages. 
With scores of eyes 
peering constantly 
from beneath caps of 
black velvet danger can 
be sighted far away. 
The slightest alarm re- 
sults in a flurry of 
wings. The usual din 
of daytime cries in- 
creases to a deafening 
intensity. Leaving 
chicks and eggs to de- 
pend on their camou- 
flage of brownish mot- 





intense rays of the sun nor the dampness of inclement 
weather to come in contact for any length of time with the 
still frail forms. No sooner is the tern infant free than the 
vigilant parent devours 
a part of the shell and 
flies with the remainder 
in bill out over the 
water to drop it. 

Tern chicks, like 
those of the familiar 
domestic fowl, are pre- 
cocial. That is, once 
hatched and rid of the 
egg moisture, they are 
able to walk about pro- 
tectively clothed in a 
cloak of fluffy down. 
A noticeable character 
of the young of terns, 
as well as gulls, is that 
in spite of their ability 
to wander at random 
they remain in the vi- 
cinity of the nest. Dur- 


tles, they whirl in a Little wonder that the tern’s plumage is so sleek, for they ing the absence of the 
bewildexing maze over diligently preen their feathers, constantly, gathering a few adults, especially on 
the surrounding water drops of oil in the bill from the gland at the base of the tail. hot days, they seek the 


to investigate. A boat 
coming too near, oF 


the passing of a herring gull, or some predaceous bird 
causes such a panic regardless of frequency. Fearlessly one 
after another swoops at the supposed enemy, the grating 
screams and clicking mandibles of each producing the only 


semblance of ferocity. 


Every day during the early summer on Tern Tenement 


clutches of eggs are bursting into life. 


sunrise contains three eggs possesses 
by noon a newly hatched chick, weak 
and still laden with egg moisture. 
The second youngster imprisoned 
struggles for freedom. Its flesh- 
colored bill appears slightly through 
a small hole already “pecked.” With 
the aid of the so-called egg tooth—a 
small calcareous structure on the 
upper mandible—the chick is able 
to break through the prison wall of 
lime. In this way the hatching pro- 
ceeds all day throughout the island. 
The old birds become extremely ner- 
vous, conscious all the while of the 
event taking place. They are particu- 
larly careful to allow neither the 


A nest which at 


shade of some over- 

hanging ledge or small 
plani nearby. There in their own “back-yard” they remain 
after the fashion of obedient children and scamper out glee- 
fully to meet the returning old birds. Unfortunately there 
are a number who fail to abide by their heritage and stroll 
at will. Death from the sharp blows of a tenant's bill is not 
infrequently the penalty. As a result chick mortality on 
Tern Tenement is appalling. The feeding of the newcomer 























Tern parents are proud and intent and as- 
siduous in the care of the three olive-tinted 
eggs. Both brood the eggs, and so anxious 
is the tern on the right to brood that it 
is pushing its mate bodily from the nest. 
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to this feathered domicile takes place soon after appearance. 
The chick of four days of age is a husky fellow with an ever- 
lasting appetite. Out of the endless coming and going it 
spies a parent returning with a fish borne crosswise in the 
beak. Tern words could never express the unbounded joy 
in making this discovery. The resulting welcome is a hoarse 
chattering, its still rudimentary wings waving like two little 
hands. It bobs up and down to give emphasis. The old bird 
who is still capable of utterances in spite of the presence 
of the fish daintily approaches the rejoicing infant to fill 
its crimson-lined gape. No hesitation now! One gulp and 
Mr. Fry is on the way down. Size never bothers the tern 
chick. In fact if a five-inch fish cannot be disposed of in one 
swallow the tail 
remains pro- 
truding until the 
processes of di- 
gestion gradu- 
ally permit it 
to be consumed. 
No_ semblance 
of discomfort is 
apparent here. 
Hardly is this 
more than deli- 
cate morsel out 
of sight when 
an__ intolerable 
hunger seems 
to plague the 
young gour- 
mand again. 
The arrival of 
the parent a 
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water. The passing of the food from bill to bill is almost 
instantaneous, so quickly do both meet. 

At the end of day the island becomes partly deserted due 
the fact that the evening meals of many have still to be 
gotten. There is possibly a touch of nervousness among 
these truly graceful “swallows of the sea” as they scurry 
here and there to complete the daily repast. Bills directed 
downward they fly at a similar distance above the surface, 
ever in search of their elusive prey. Their breasts reflect the 
fiery glow of the sunset. The harsh calls of daylight hours 
seem to blend now with the rush of the tide and the tran- 
quility of the sea. Far out a small number are still diving 
above a school of large fish. Along the shores of the main- 























It is dinner time for some hungry tern chick! In spite of 
the presence of the fish and the necessity for carrying it, 
the tern parent can always utter the call that means dinner! 


A meal that is a _ meal! 
Though only four 
in length himself, this chick 


disposes of a five-inch fry. 


inches 


second time delights it equally and disappointment is para- 
mount if not favored. 

Many adults are particularly diligent in rearing their 
family, some resorting to a cooperative system. For instance, 
one arrives with a sand eel. The mate, brooding the chicks 
all the while, responds with several “keee-rrr” notes. The 
former “bills” the choice catch over to the “boss” and the 
food is administered to the first infant to poke its tiny head 
from beneath the sheltering wing. When older and able to 
fly the growing terns are still fed by the adults, the event 
sometimes occurring in mid-air and on the surface of the 


iand a few remain to catch small fry which come in with 
twilight. Here one hovers for a moment, discovering a small 
fish in the surf below. Its wings becomes rigid and partly 
closed. Then, as if Mother Earth had suddenly strengthened 
her powers of gravitation a hundred fold, it plunges into a 
breaking roller with the celerity of a plummet. In a moment 
the feathered fisherman recovers flight, hesitates in climbing 
upward to shake the brine from its water-proof coat and is off 
with a fish wriggling in its useful beak. One by one the lin- 
gering terns vanish in the dusk until the last two may be seen 
in silhouette reluctantly heading back for Tern Tenement. 





Richard Jefferies, the English essayist, says: 


“With their annual loss of leaves, and renewal 


and to share our thoughts.” 





, oak and elm and ash and beech seem to stand by us 














Where the goats range in Greece the mountainsides are barren and desert-like. 


THE GOAT VERSUS THE FOREST 


The Problem of Southern Europe 


By ARTHUR E. MORGAN 


MIGHT almost have taken the title “The Goat Versus 
Civilization.” As I watched the goats stripping bare the 
mountainsides of Greece, I wondered whether some of 
the lost civilizations now being discovered by the archeol- 
ogists did not disappear because of the destructive industry 


of this “poor man’s cow” of the Near East. 





A flock of goats eating stubble in a wheat field near Corinth. The goat will live where the land is too barren 
for sheep or cattle, says the author, picking its way over the ground with minute care, nibbling everything 
that grows, with a few exceptions. 
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In Greece | saw him at his worst, though I am told that 
on the island of Cyprus he is just as destructive. The goat is 
of great immediate advantage to the peasant. His milk feeds 
the children and in the form of cheese gives even the poor 
peasant something to take to market. His meat is a staple 
food, which even the poor man can sometimes afford. His 
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1. Goat skins as containers for water, wine or olive oil. 


2. Prisoners at work in Portugal clearing away oak and 
gorse preliminary to planting pine and eucalyptus. 


3. Five year old pine in Portugal—nearly ten feet high. 


4. Director Sousa standing beside a young eucalyptus, 
three years from seed. 


skin still makes a good container for carrying water or wine or olive 
oil. His hair makes cloth for blankets and cloaks. 

The goat will live where the land is too barren for sheep or cattle. 
On the half desert hills of Greece he picks over the ground with 
minute care, nibbling the leaves from everything that grows, with a 
few exceptions. There is a little plant of the arum family, with leaves 
like a calla but with flowers and roots like jack-in-the-pulpit, which 
evidently is like the jack-in-the-pulpit in being poisonous, and he 
lets it alone. As a result it becomes very abundant in some parts of 
southern Europe. The same is true of a species of iris. 

There is also the little kermes oak (quercus coccifera), which 
grows one or two feet high, and is very similar to the little encena 
oak of the California chapparal. From the leaves of this oak the 
ancient Greeks gathered little scarlet insects from which they made 
the scarlet dye known as kermes. This tiny oak has leaves with seven 
to ten sharp spines on the edges, prickly like holly leaves, but more 
so. Nothing but the goat, and perhaps the donkey, will eat this. The 
spines do not stop the goat. He nibbles off the leaves until the hard 
little stems jab him in the face when he tries to push his nose further 
into the thick-set bushes. 

Then, in some parts of Europe there is the extremely prickly 
leguminous plant known in England and Scotland as gorse. It is 
as prickly as any thistle, and much 
tougher, as many an American has 
found out when his ball went out of 
bounds on a Scotch golf course. But 
the goat can even eat the gorse. He 
nibbles it down until it is a clump of 
hard dry twigs through which he can- 
not push his nose to the green spines. 
Where it gets a chance some clumps 
of gorse will be in bloom during 
every month in the year. 

On a mountain side in southern 
Europe where the goats are free to 
range, one sees a few prickly plants 
like this little oak and the gorse in 
clumps where the goats could not 
penetrate the dead stubble, and a few 





succulent plants too poisonous to be - iat te 
eaten, even by a goat. Otherwise the ee ae ae } 
mountainsides will be bare. By ee ee gg SS 


“bare” is meant scarcely a blade of 
grass or a twig where the goats are 
in possession. After a time even a 
goat will starve, and the goat herder 
must move them on to better pastures, 
so they wander over the mountain- 
sides, stripping them as they go. The 
mountainsides under these conditions are so barren and desert-like 
that one wonders whether they ever could have been in any other 
condition. I went to the place where Socrates is said to have sat 
under the trees with his friends, and found a site as unattractive as 
an abandoned, unirrigated bit of burnt up dusty ground in an unkept 
suburb of Los Angeles. 

But Greece was not always thus. And in some few places the old 
forests have been preserved, and are as stately and fine as when 
Ulysses and Agamemnon strode through them. The barrenness of 
Greece has come about through the peasant and the goat. 

Not only does the peasant take his goat to whatever open land still 
has some vegetation on it, but where some bushes are left, too high 
or too tough for the goat, he digs them up by the roots and takes 
them home for fuel. Since the law forbids him cutting any living 
tree, he may first slyly set fire to the mountainside and then openly 
dig up and carry home the dead brush. He burns roots and all. One 
sees the peasants going for miles over the mountains after fuel, and 
coming back with a donkey load of roots and twigs not as large as 
lilac bushes. Sometimes there is not enough to make the donkey 
worth while, and the twigs are carried on the man’s back. Leaves 
and all are carefully preserved. 

In western Europe the process is the same. I will take Portugal 


The little donkey 
brings home the fuel 
—this is the result of 
a Greek peasant’s 
foraging trip. 
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as an example, but with this difference, that a few years ago a heavy 
tax was put on goats, and they are already becoming scarce, and the 
kermes oak and the gorse are having a vigorous growth. 

One might think that the barren hillsides of Portugal are good for 
nothing but goats, and so nothing is lost. I want, therefore, to show 
what I found going on in the way of forestry within a mile of some 


of these rocky hillsides. 


A word of explanation may be desirable. At the time of the 
Portuguese revolution in 1910, all the Roman Catholic orders were 
expelled from Portugal, and their property confiscated by the gov- 
ernment. Among the properties taken over was a monastery of the 
White Fathers near Cintra, known as “The Quinta (Country house) 
of Our Lady of the Good Death.” It had been called an agricultural 
school. Of its two hundred acres about a third was cultivated, the 
rest being barren hillsides, given over to the goats. With suitable 
legislation a young forester took possession of this tract and build- 
ings and made it into a penal institution for men who had been 
convicted of crimes so many times that they were considered incor- 
rigible, and were given indeterminate sentences. 

With this choice gang of pirates and cutthroats (I never saw a lot 
of men who would be such fine material for illustrating a pirate 
book) Director Sousa of this penal farm has undertaken to reforest 
these goat-denuded hillsides. Being only a forester and not knowing 





Eucalyptus trees in 
Portugal one hun- 


dred feet high. 


anything about penology, he assumed 
that he could treat these pirates and 
cutthroats like human beings. There 
are no walls about his prison, the 
rooms have no bars, and the hundred 
men asleep in the large open dor- 
mitories have but one guard between 
them and the unlocked door. 

Curiously, these villians seem to 
think that it would not be quite 
sportsmanlike to run away. One night 
there was a brush fire on the hills 
and he sent fifty-three of them out in 
the dark to put it out. They had to 
scatter over the hills where they were 
needed, but next morning every one 
was on hand at roll call. 

This detail seems aside from the 
point, but as I watched these men at 
work in the open air I wondered 
whether American prisons might not 
find in forestry work a way to give 
prisoners wholesome occupation with- 
out infringing upon the domains of 
trade unions or vested rights of in- 


dustry. But to get back to the reforestation of these barren hills, 
Director Sousa of the penal colony has his men clear away the oak 
and gorse and plant eucalyptus and pine, sometimes cypress. Every 
scrap of material must be utilized for the director has but six to nine 
dollars a month per man for the entire expense of the colony. 

Less than a mile away from these barren hills there is an older 
forest preserve in the royal hunting grounds. Some of the eucalyptus 
trees there are about a hundred feet high. It seems strange to find 
these semi-tropical plants growing alongside of a beech forest that 
would be at home in New England. The most common native tree 
in the region is the umbrella pine or pena pine. It makes a pic- 
turesque grove or margin for a drive, but the trunks branch too much 
for good timber. Besides these trees there are nearly 300 other spe- 
cies growing in this unusual preserve. In one instance, the goat has 
had its way, in the other there has been protection for forest growth. 

Whether Greece can recover her old civilization may depend partly 
on the way in which she handles her goats, and restrains her peasants 
from digging up every living thing the goats leave behind. With 
thrifty reforestation and regulation of grazing the country could pro- 
duce a hundred times as much timber, and with suitable restrictions 
could even support several times as many goats, beside a great in- 


crease of sheep and cattle. 




































































A beautiful beech forest in Portugal. 

The most common native tree around the penal for- 
ests in Portugal, the umbrella or pena pine. 
Showing the branching habit of pena pine — too 
much for good timber. 

A Portugal forest with varied planting and good 
care. Three hundred species of trees grow here. 


This Business of 
Mountain Climbing 





An Attractive and Healthful Sport Which Each Year 
Entices City Dwellers to Spend Their Summer 
Vacations Happily in the High Country 


By CLAUDE M. KREIDER 


“ E’RE OUT of bacon and sugar and milk, but 
\ \ / we've got to reach Muir Pass and climb some of 
those peaks around there, anyhow,” confided a 
seven-year old youngster to me last summer, as we cast our 
flies in the Kings River, far back in the California Sierras. 
His father, a university professor, dressed in worn shirt 
and a pair of blue overalls, was happily puttering about 
camp. The other two boys, age nine and eleven years, at- 
tended the camp fire and cooked trout. The mother evolved a 
wonderful chocolate cake from a few simple ingredients, and 
baked it in a little reflector oven. A month they had been in 
the Sierras, hiking the trails behind three pack burros, which 
carried all the necessities of life—and a few simple luxuries. 
The smaller youngster was spending his third summer in 
the high mountains, and had scaled many imposing peaks. 
These happy people, tanned, healthy, and eager for adven- 
ture, are typical of the thousands throughout the country, 
who are annually invading the wildest mountain regions. 
Scores of city people have joined this carefree clan of moun- 
tain enthusiasts. 

With surprising ease one learns the fundamentals of trail 
travel; of going light; sleeping 
comfortably on the ground; pre- 
paring appetizing meals over a 
camp fire, with only the simplest 
food staples to work with. 

In the western coast cities we 
people especially are fortunate 
when vacation time comes, for the 
great ranges are close at hand. | 
have left home at daylight and, 
that night, built my supper fire 
high in a Sierra canyon, miles 
above the last road end. This 
amazing transition within a few 
hours, from midsummer heat to 
frozen snow banks, and from the 
glistening desert highway to the 
dark, forested shore of a blue al- 
pine lake, never ceasesto surprise. 

The main trails of the Sierra 
Nevada traverse the great forests 
of the mile-deep major canyons 
as one ascends from the valley 
country. In these splendid, ver- 
dant gorges we at first satisfy 
our longing to just rest, and loaf, 


and fish for trout. We spend long hours in idle discussion, 
then explore the thickets and pineries by way of exercising 
our lazy selves. There is much to observe of the natural 
phenomena about these canyon camps. The high glaciated 
walls, far above, recall John Muir’s splendid interpretation 
of the work of the huge ice masses which, long ago, carved 
out these gorges from the virgin granite. 

Jimmie always pokes along the brushy lower slopes, look- 
ing for deer, even though the season be closed, and tears into 
camp hugely excited. “Saw a big old buck, with a head like 
a rockin’ chair,” he will exclaim. 

The Old Timer, not interested, will continue his chosen 
job of constructing a set of durable camp furniture, stopping 
only to whet his beloved ax, or to drag in more split slabs. 
Jimmie will then bring in trout for supper, while I have a 
look at the stock down in the meadow. 

After supper we'll sit back and congratulate ourselves on 
this comfortable camp. “Nice place to stay a month,” I'll 
remark, as the Old Timer unrolls the maps. 

“Sure. Fine camp,” he'll grunt, “but see, here’s where the 
trail leads out into Granite Basin. Let’s travel tomorrow.” 





Snow in August—These climbers are starting an ascent over one of the frozen snow 
banks which often lie throughout the season along the north slopes of the Sierra peaks. 
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Thus will the intangible spell of the High Country descend 
upon us. All the time we have known that we would want 
to climb and explore up among the peaks and lakes and 
snowbanks. 

One time we climbed up among a group of beautiful blue 
lakes for golden trout. After a few hours of fishing the Old 
Timer nodded toward a bald peak just over a great ridge 
above our lake. “Over 14,000 feet, and easy climbing,” he 
remarked casually. We left our rods and climbed that mon- 
ster between two o clock and darkness, and gazed almost 
straight down into the valley, 10,000 feet below us. 

The cold up there was intense, when the evening wind 
came up, but the sunset was gorgeous, the alpenglow cast 
over the far flung range of snow and granite entranced us. 
At last we shook ourselves back to a realization of practical 
things and descended that mountain of loose, coarse gravel 
in long, sliding, breath-taking leaps. 

There is ever this lure of gazing afar when one climbs, 
this indefinable sensation of feeling remote and alone in a 
mighty domain. It is the fundamental urge, I think, back of 
every ascent. But, with experience, comes the joy of baitle 
in attempting a difficult ascent. 

Strangely this “hard climb” will often be presented upon 
a mere spire or crag of minor altitude, perhaps an unnamed 
buttress of one of the major peaks. Usually we approach 
it only after a careful survey and assurance that the chosen 


Frashers, Inc. 


The High Sierra casts its intangible spell in such 
a spot and the lure to climb and explore becomes 
irresistible. This is Lake Tulainyo, nestling at the 
base of Mt. Russel, over fourteen thousand feet high. 
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The majestic mountain, University Peak, rises 13,588 

feet from the shore of Matlock Lake, its northeast 

face being typical of the sharp declivity of the 
Sierra wall toward the desert. 


route offers no insurmountable obstacle. This adventure 
calls for the right footgear, and I rely on basketball shoes 
having heavy, corrugated rubber soles, if the ascent is to be 
largely rock work. For ice and frozen snow, rubber is 
treacherous, and must be replaced with a heavy shoe, fitted 
with cone headed hob nails or lumberman’s. screw calks. 
Sometimes it is wise to carry the extra pair in a light ruck- 
sack on the back, together with a bit of lunch, a coil of light 
line, and a small ax for chopping ice steps. 

I do not want to imply that even the difficult ascent is 
dangerous to the extent that one is deliberately courting an 
accident. A careless walker can have many falls on any 
pack trail. He must use care in proportion to the necessity 
for it. Likewise the climber. He knows he must be cautious 
in “bad going,” and so chooses each step with deliberation, 
tests each hand hold with gradually applied pressure before 
trusting it with his weight. 

I know a man who has made probably a thousand major 
ascents during the past fifteen years. He prefers to camp 
and climb alone. He is attracted only by the unclimbed 
peaks, the truly dangerous ones which have repelled sea- 
soned mountaineers. He has never had an accident, and 
denies more than one really narrow escape. But, he never 
feels comfortable when driving or walking about the city. 











The cardinal point in rock climbing is this: It is often 
impossible to come down a route which may be climbed 
quite easily. Thus, one must be sure of a way out above, 
or another route for his return, if the path of ascent does 
not promise it. 

The Old Timer and I once decided to climb out of Para- 
cise Valley, up the sloping granite wall from camp. We 
were not in search of adventure, but wanted to see the coun- 
try “over the rim.” The cracked granite “apron” gave our 
rubber shod feet fine footing, and we climbed as swiftly as a 
half-pitch slope would permit. We stopped to “blow,” 
shouted jibes at the lazy “heavyweight” in camp, and 
went on. 

“Great view down the canyon,” I remarked, when we were 
perhaps a thousand feet above the valley, “fine exercise, and 
we'll be back for a good lunch.” 

The slope increased to sixty degrees, then to seventy, 
and we found 
progress real 
labor. Then all 
those handy 
cracks and flat 
shelves were 
below us. 
Above bulged 
only smooth 
granite. 

“Have to go 
back, I sup- 
pose,” said 
my compan- 
ion, and we 
turned about 
on the last 
little niche. 
Those noble 
sugar pines 
about camp 


had_ become 
mere saplings. 
That great 


apron climbed 
so confidently 
became a 


problem. We ‘= : 2 

could not de- — a 

scend at all , . i 

safely, grop- 

ing blindly for This is a timberline forest in the Sierra Nevada Range. 


the footholds 
we could not 
see. The affair 
at once be- 
came serious, and we carefully scanned the granite above. 
A narrow vertical chute offered a chance, provided the splin- 
ter of rock wedged at the top proved secure. The Old Timer 
braced himself and shoved; I worked slowly up and man- 
aged to grasp that splinter. It held, and we found easy 
climbing above. But we spent hours finding another way 
down that 3,000-foot slope, and we stumbled into camp after 
dark, too tired to eat supper. 

Another time a friend of wide mountain experience was 
climbing a beautiful cone shaped peak, intending to descend 
the far side, and so circle back through an interesting coun- 
try. When almost to the top the going became so bad that 
he removed his shoes, and left them until his return. This 
return was made next morning, after a cold, sleepless night 
atop that peak, and his feet were considerably damaged. 

But, there is no occasion for even the casual mountain 
camper to get into these “jackpots,” for he will quickly 
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forested basins, many of which are dotted with deep, blue lakes, the traveler may 
take a day of delightful ease, or climb one of the granite giants which surround him. 
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acquire a keen degree of judgment. Very soon, after ex- 
perience on “easy” climbs he will be able to accept or dis- 
card at a glance a possible route. 

We have found that after a few days in the mountains 
the knack of unconsciously handling the feet has returned. 
Across the great talus slopes, which clothe the lower flanks 
of many Sierra peaks, we can travel at fair walking pace. 
There will be a normal step, then a four-foot leap, followed 
by a short shuffle while balancing for the next move—it may 
be up, down, or sidewise—all while the eyes and thoughts 
are far ahead, searching out the route. 

Many good climbers are of quite ordinary physique, and 
of slight wiry build, and I have seen few men of the heavy 
muscular type who displayed great stamina in the moun- 
tains. And many women are remarkably untiring climbers. 

One time, in the Kern Canyon, I met two middle aged 
“schoolma’ms” who had traveled for six weeks through 
much of the 
most rugged 
part of the 


Sierras. We 
were riding 
horses, but 


they walked 
behind two lit- 
tle pack bur- 
ros, and quite 
shamed us. 

The slender 
little mother 
of the three 
boys has an 
enviable repu- 
tation as a 
climber, and 
is a_ tireless 
hiker on the 
trail, as well. 
A girl, whom I 
noted one year 
making the 
hardest climbs 
and longest 
side trips with 
the Sierra 
Club, recently 
conquered the 
most difficult 
peak in Can- 
ada, accompa- 
nied by two 
Swiss guides 
and two fa- 
mous climbers of the Club. There could be no more striking 
example of the appeal of the high mountains than that set 
by the Sierra Club’s annual pilgrimage, when 200 or more 
city folks, men and women of all ages, spend a month’s 
vacation, hiking, exploring, and living with nature. 

I know prominent bankers, capitalists, staid college pro- 
fessors, and professional men who enjoy these outings, and 
do not consider that they are “roughing it” when the total 
equipment allowance for each is limited to thirty-five 
pounds. 

It is not surprising that these people seek the solitude and 
quiet of the mountains where they will find surcease from 
the worries of complicated lives, where lack of the ordinary 
conventions will let them do as they please for a time. It is 
a real pleasure to eat plebian beans from a tin plate, to 
pick a ham bone held in the fingers. One night I enjoyed a 
mock serious lecture delivered by (Continuing on page 382) 
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To honor the mother of the nation’s hero. 


White Birch Tree Honors Mother of Unknown Soldier 


NEW guard stands watch over the immortal remains 
A of America’s Unknown Soldier. 

In the shade of the great white amphitheatre on the 
sacred grounds of Arlington National Cemetery, in Virginia, 
where are eternally billeted the heroes of the nation, a white 
birch tree of exquisite form is settling its young roots to 
stand secure in the years it will keep its silent vigil. This 
tree is symbolic of the love, grief and pride of the Mother of 
the unknown hero, and was planted in her honor. 

The ceremony, magnificent in its simplicity, was en- 
riched by the presence of Madame Schumann-Heink, her- 
self a war mother, and one of the most beloved figures in 
America during the World War. The golden voice that 
moved the hearts of thousands of soldiers in camp during 
that period, was again raised, though softer and with greater 
tenderness, to the unknown dead. 

The roots of the tree, planted on Mother’s Day, May 8, 


1932, under the auspices of the Henry C. Spengler Chapter 
of the American Legion Auxiliary of the District of Colum- 
bia, were covered by earth from all of the states and terri- 
tories of the United States, and from a number of foreign 
countries, notably France and Italy. This was done to make 
sure that soil from the native state of the Unknown Soldier 
shall nourish the living tree. This soil, carried in small cups 
by little children dressed to represent the different states and 
countries, was deposited at the roots of the Mother’s Tree as 
part of the beautiful pageant of the planting. The earth came 
from many places rich in history—that of Maryland coming 
from Fort McHenry, where the “Star Spangled Banner” was 
written, that of Pennsylvania from the field of Gettysburg 
and France sent soil from the tomb of Lafayette. 

The tree was dedicated by Frederick H. Payne, the Assis- 
tant Secretary of War, while the story of the white birch tree 
and the high honor it attained (Continuing on page 381) 





Children representing every state and territory bearing soil to nourish the roots of the young tree. 
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FLAMING FLORID 


OREST fires during 
the past six months 
have been disastrous 


in the coastal plain forests 
of the Southeast. It is esti- 
mated that at least 25,000.- 
000 acres of the timbered 
area of four states—North 
Carolina, South Carolina, 
Georgia and Florida—have 
been burned over since No- 
vember 1], and fires were 
still raging early in May. 
The most widespread burn- 
ing was in Florida. 

The severity of the fires 
has been due to a drought 


Why the Land of Ponce de Leon is Reaping 
A Sombre Harvest of Fire and Smoke 


By CHARLES F. EVANS 


From the Lake City, Florida, Reporter, Issue of May 6, 1932: 


“This week saw the consummation of the burning of 136 sec- 
tions of land in the north end of the county from a fire which 
started about two months ago. 

“It is stated that practically all of the land from Lake City to 
a point about two miles north of the state line in Georgia has 
been swept clean by fire in the last eight weeks. It includes a 
considerable acreage in which fire has not been felt for five or 
six years. Nearly 100,000 acres, possibly more, have been swept 
clean by the blaze which this week reached its pinnacle. From 
what can be learned nothing except cultivated land has been 
saved, for even the deepest swamps and the bays have been 
burned from one end to another. ...... 

“While no substantiation has been had it is believed that one 
man lost his life this week. Loss of wild life has been enormous. 
So rapid was the spread of the flames that quail and turkey 
failed to escape. Two bear are believed to have been caught in 
the fire, while the number of deer is unknown.” 


getting wilder every year 
because of fires and other 
maltreatment — and the 
State apparently has neither 
the intention of keeping it 
nor a policy for its present 
handling. It is the “new 
public domain.” This de- 
linquent forest land has 
been abandoned because of 
mounting tax burden and 
decreasing productivity, the 
latter due to fires and 
mismanagement. The 193] 
State Legislature decreed 
that State funds cannot be 
spent for fire protection on 
tax delinquent forest land, 





which began in the spring 
of 1931, and which is not 
yet ended. Swamps and 
small streams, normally wet and fireproof, have been dry 
for many months. Instead of serving as fire breaks the 
swamps have been a menace, the deep layer of inflammable 
material holding fire for weeks and offering almost insuper- 
able obstacles to complete extinction. 

Fire seasons such as this may occur but once in a 
generation. On the other hand, especially during a dry 
climatic cycle, they might occur every few years, possibly 
two years in succession. Whatever the frequency of these 
unseasonal years, however, it seems clear that if the forests 
of the Southeast are to be restored, something must be done 
that has not yet been done to stop the devastation caused 
by fire. The problem would be difficult enough if it were 
only a matter of preventing the damage of abnormal years, 
but when it is considered that fire protection has not yet 
been obtained, even in normal years, on more than a small 
percentage of these forest lands. the seriousness of the situa- 
tion is apparent. 

In order to understand fully why these enormous areas 
are burned every year in the Southeast, one must look for 
reasons deeper and more fundamental than the mere difh- 
culty of the fire suppression job. Consider Florida, for 
example—chiefly because it tops the list in acreage burned 
annually and thus furnishes a good case for diagnosis. It is 
likely that ninety per cent of the pine lands of Florida have 
been burned since July 1, 1931. Many factors must be taken 
into account in explaining this tremendous acreage, prin- 
cipally that in Florida all the obstacles to fire control are 
present in extreme form, and these factors apply in varying 
degrees in the other Southern States. 

The first of these unfavorable influences is the instability 
of forest land ownership. Nearly 10,000,000 acres of land 
in Florida are tax delinquent and the title to more than half 
of it has passed through the counties to the State. Probably 
most of this land is forest land—so-called “wild land” and 
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and this led to the aban- 
donment of fire protection 
on large areas of land where the owners, while unable to 
pay the taxes, were actually paying half the cost of fire 
protection in cooperation with the State and Federal Gov- 
ernment. 

Second, is the lack of respect for property rights. It has 
been said that the acquisition of title to forest land in many 
parts of the South merely gives the owner the privilege of 
removing the timber if he can beat someone else to it. Ap- 
parently this statement can be applied literally in many 
parts of Florida. The right of an owner to protect his young 
timber from fire is not respected by others whose purposes 
are better served, as they believe, by burning. There are 
few communities in the State where local sentiment is such 
that it is feasible to enforce the laws which prohibit the 
setting of fire to forest land belonging to another. It is 
usually possible, to be sure, to secure a conviction if the 
offender is caught in the act, but there is practically no 
community sentiment to support enforcement. 

There are few parts of the State where stock are required 
to be left under fence. The open range cattle industry exists 
mostly on land owned not by the stockmen but by others, 
and whenever it suits the purpose of the stockmen to have 
the land burned it is burned unless the owner is able to stop 
the fires as fast as they are set. This is not always possible, 
particularly on bad days. 

Many, if not most of the turpentine operators in Florida 
are working on lands leased from the owners. These opera- 
tors have a large investment in cups and faces that may be 
ruined by accidental fires during the working season. The 
operator is deeply concerned over his present investment 
and little concerned, as a rule, over the future timber crop. 
He sometimes feels that his interest will be served best by 
burning the operated land himself, at the proper time and 
after carefully raking the litter away from the trees that are 
to be worked. Unfortunately the (Continued on page 376) 
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VER land by automobile from the Pacific Coast to the 
National Capital, we followed the old Spanish Trail 


into New Orleans. There our itinerary called for 


a swing down 
into Florida. 
The anticipa- 
tion of at last 
fulfilling a 
long cherished 
desire was 
keen in our 
hearts. In our 
mind’s eye 
we already 
glimpsed _ this 
land of ro- 
mance with 
moss-hung 
trees, stretches 
of yellow pine 
forests, quaint 
old towns, vis- 
tas of stately 
palms, and 
soft yellow 
sunshine 
everywhere. 
We knew 
something of 
the general 
topography of 
the State and 
something of 
the — distribu- 
tion of its tree 
growth. There 
was the Great 
Cypress 
Swamp across 
which our 
route would 
lead and the 
proposed Evy- 
erglades Na- 
tional Park of 
which we had 
heard so much 
and which we 
were so inter- 
ested to. see. 
There were the 
sponge = mar- 
kets and the 
sponge fleets 
at Tarpon 
Springs. There 
was the Indian 
River country 
noted for its 
sylvan beauty, 


and there were the famous resorts along the East Coast. 
_This entrancing picture seemed to speed our car onward. 
We were, I am afraid, innocent and unprepared. Leaving 
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So This Is Florida! 


By Guy L. FLEMING 
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The spring fires were burning and we continued our journey northward sorry 
that we had gone a thousand miles out of our road to visit Florida. A 
beautiful dream had been turned into a nightmare of fire-scarred landscape. 


smoke. Woods fires seemed to be burning everywhere and 
unrestrained. Even the cypress groves and hardwood growths 
were smoking, streaked with fire’s black scars. The mar 


of fire and the 
smell of smoke 
made us gasp, 
“So this is 
Florida!” 
Surely not, we 
said, soon we 
will emerge 
into the real 
Florida of our 
dreams. But 
our dreams 
never came 
true. Eight 
hundred miles 
we motored 
through the 
State, and 
every day the 
smell of smoke 
was in our 
nostrils, and 
like blood of 
a debauched 
landscape, red 
flames ran 
through the 
fields and 
woods before 
our eyes. 

On the sec- 
ond day we 
motored in 
forested coun- 
try, swinging 
southward 
from Talla- 
hassee through 
back country 
woods. Sel- 
dom did we 
get away from 
the sight of 
burns and 
burning, and 
too often the 
airwascharged 
with acrid 
smellofscorch- 
ing pitch. Near 
Cross City we 
had our first 
view of the 
cabbage pal- 
metto. The 
trees were 
growing in a 


mixed stand of pine and moss-draped oaks forming what 
should have been an outstanding roadside picture. But the 
scene was marred by great burns that blanketed the finest 


Pensacola we entered the pine lands, and with it a pall of _ stands of trees. In my notes (Continuing on page 384) 
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—D. L. Spangler 


The famous “Siamese Twins” elm of Ohio stands near 
Ottawa. A cow can walk under its bridge-like arch. 


—Solan L. Parkes 


The sacred oak of the Delaware Indians in Berks 
County, Pennsylvania, is said to be 500 years old. 





Winifred Whitham —Gene Stucker 


A spring piped in a living tree refreshes the visitor to A tragedy of the wild. Mounted heads of two deer found in North 
Trout Park, a bit of wilderness near Elgin, Illinois. Dakota following a fight which locked their antlers in death. 
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—H. Fletcher 
‘ The “Octopus Tree” growing near Oakland, Cali- 
fornia, is a rare tree freak. It has four major trunks. 
—R. R. Fenska 
In Compiegne Forest, France, stands this white oak, 
planted by Napoleon in honor of Queen Marie Louise. 
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The profile of William Jennings Bryan as carved by nature Unable to find nourishment on a cliff near Yellow Springs, 
Ohio, the roots of this cedar travel far to fertile earth. 


in Sequit Canyon, thirty miles from Los Angeles, California. 
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“Goldie” 


two days distant. H. M. Worcester, reservation pro- 

tector of the Tule Lake Federal Bird Refuge, sat at 
home in Merrill, Oregon, reading the evening paper from 
Klamath Falls. A headline smote his vision—“What will 
the poor have to be thankful for this year?” The appended 
story was an appeal for donations of cattle, sheep, hogs, 
vegetables, grains and fruit to feed an alarmingly large 
number of destitute people in the region about Tule Lake, 
in California, and Klamath Falls, in Oregon. 

The reservation protector’s thoughts flew to Tule Lake and 
the 10,600-acre bird sanctuary. The new restricted shooting 
season had opened but a week before. Birds shot outside the 
borders of the refuge had in many cases been mortally or 
seriously wounded and had flown instinctively toward the 
lake. Too far inside the refuge to be found by hunters, many 
of them died of their hurts, of starvation, and of cold. 

Worcester had of necessity been in close touch with this 
situation during the 
shooting season. The 
weather had been 
cold. The dead birds 
were undoubtedly 
frozen by outdoor 
refrigeration. Why 
not give them to 
those who needed 
food? 

To a man of Wor- 
cester’s active habits 
the thought was par- 
ent to the deed. The 
next day he went to 
the refuge to ascer- 
tain the soundness 
of his supposition. 
The dead birds were 
frozen solid. 

Provided with 
sacks, Worcester re- 
turned the succeed- 
ing day — Thanks- 
giving eve—to Tule 


Lake. The weather 


[ise dave ita DAY of a depression year was but 








Reservation Protector H. M. Worcester, who conceived the 
idea, and Goldie, the tawny springer spaniel who executed it. 
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An Idea--And A Dog 


Saved 3,000 Dead and Crippled Water- 
fowl for Charity, Propagation and Science 
at Tule Lake, California. 


DAREL V.CCONKEY 


was cold, the sky overcast. As he left his car near the lake, 
Mount Iva, thrusting its peak to an elevation of 5,200 feet 
above the sea, stood out against the clouds a mile to the 
west. Barntop Mountain heaved upward to an equal height 
five miles to the southwest. Stukel Mountain, 6,500 feet 
high, was dim in the northwest, though it was bold against 
the sky at Merrill. Northward and northeasterly the gradual 
slope of rising lava hills were lost in an indefinite horizon. 
Fifty miles southwest, Worcester knew, the snow-covered 
cone of Mount Shasta would be visible on a clear day from 
Mount Iva, or even from the southeast edge of Tule Lake, 
where Barntop Mountain did not interfere with the vision. 
But today gray mist shut off all visibility of distance. 
Southward, four miles away, was the famous cavern of 
Captain Jack, the wily Modoc whose machinations had cost 
white men dearly in the Indian wars. The Modoc lava beds 
rose vaguely under the southern clouds. There, on a promi- 
nent point. Worcester recalled, stands the Canby Cross, its 
still-legible memo- 
rial to the gallant 
General Canby 
burned into the 
wood. Nearby, he 
recalled, stood the 
monument to the 
American — general, 
the bronze figure of 
a grizzly bear on a 
granite pedestal. 
To the east, close 
at hand, starkly 
stood the volcanic 
buttes, the taller 
sawtooth formation 
to the north, the 
lower rounded butte 
to the south. Bloody 
Point, scene of an- 
other Modoc mas- 
sacre, was at the 
northwestern edge 
of the sawtooth 
butte. There, too, on 
the ancient lava of 
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the buttes, were the pre- 
Indian hieroglyphics, more 
ancient than picture wrii- 
ing, symbols of prehistoric 
chirography for which ai- 
chaeologists have found no 
Rosetta stone. The buttes 
at the time of the Bloody 
Point massacre, Worcester 
had been told, constituted a 
promontory-peninsula  ex- 
tending into Tule Lake. 
which as late as 1890 had 
a much higher waterline 
than at present, and a di- 
ameter of five miles. Geo- 
logic changes and diversion 
of a portion of Lost River’s 
flow for irrigation had re- 
duced the lake both in 
depth and breadth. 

It was snowing. Wor- 
cester started from his rev- 
erie. This entrancing coun- 
try into which he had come 
the previous summer was 
yet too new, with its lava 
mountains, its lakes, and 
its thousands of birds, to 
pass by unthinkingly. 

Snow fell heavily as he 
pursued his labors, and he 
found it necessary to hurry, lest the birds be covered before 
he could reach them. As it was, he knew many would be 
buried under the snow and be lost to salvage efforts. Four 
sacks were filled before he found it necessary to relinquish 
his enterprise. 

A good idea, to the mind alert enough to give it birth, may 
come into existence with singleness of purpose, but to the 
same agile mind it is soon found to grow branches, like a 
newly germinated seed in spring. 

As Worcester collected dead birds in the storm, stuffing 





Eager for work, his small body tense with excitement, Goldie brought in a 
hundred ducks wounded by hunters and never retrieved in less than two hours. how? A man floun- 
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Goldie retrieving waterfowl on the ice at Tule Lake. Of the 3,000 birds he 
brought out of the icy marsh, 1,359 had been mortally wounded by hunters 
and were given to charity, while the rest, crippled, were given hospitalization. 


them hurriedly into sacks and racing to others before the 
storm should hide them, he saw a great number of crippled 
birds hovering about the tules and water holes. 

What must happen to these creatures that hunters had mu- 
tilated but not killed? There was but one answer—in the 
prevailing cold weather they must weaken quickly of their 
hurts and freeze to death. Moderation of the weather would 
mean that death would be delayed but none the less certain, 
with all possible food covered under a blanket of snow. 

As he dragged the heavy sacks through the tules toward 
his car, Worcester 
halted a moment in 
the driving snow, and 
looked intently at 
something on the 
ground. A row of 
canine tracks, already 
almost obliterated by 
the winter’s tempest, 
led away into the tall 
grasses along the lake 
shore. 

Coyotes! Another 
possibility of lurking 
death for the crippled 
birds! 

Worcester toiled 
slowly on, but his 
burden now was more 
than that of the heavy 
sacks leaving their 
broad path in the 
snow behind him. 
Whatever was done 
must be done quickly, 
he reflected. Salvage 
the cripples, yes, but 
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dering in the marshy margins and among the tules would 
fail to catch many of the birds, wounded though they were. 
An army of men would be largely unsuccessful. 

A dog! A dog trained for the work! In a flash the need 
was solved. “Goldie!” He said it aloud. Goldie was the 
freckle-faced, tawny-coated springer spaniel owned by L. 
Brainerd of Tule Lake, an ardent sportsman and hunter of 
waterfowl. Goldie was trained, eager, traveled equally well 
in water and on land, and could squirm with minimum effort 
through the tules, cattails and rushes. 

Brainerd, as Worcester mentally preducted, willingly 
loaned the services of his spaniel to the twin interests of 
charity and waterfowl preservation. 

Reservation Protector Worcester started to work in earnest 
on Thanksgiving Day, with Goldie and a human helper. The 
lake had frozen over completely, except for holes the birds 
kept open. The weather was biting cold, and the men drew 
their crate-laden sledge over ten inches of ice. 

Goldie, small body tense with excitement, was eager for 
the work. “Crippled bird, Goldie! Fetch!” and away darted 
the faithful spaniel on his first quest. Praised after each new 
capture, the 
obedient ani- 
mal in two 
hours brought 
in 100 live 
birds and 
many dead 
ones. Their 
crates filled 
with live birds 
and piled high 
with dead 
ones, Worces- 
ter and his 
companion 
dragged their 
sled back to 
the cars and 
started for 
Klamath Falls. 

They found 
that bird ene- 
mies other 
than coyotes 
had appeared 
on the scene. Eagles and hawks had left picked skeletons to 
freeze into the ice. Here was another reason for quick action, 
for if many birds were to be saved they must be obtained be- 
fore predatory creatures organized their legions. 

The cripples were taken to Klamath Falls and placed in 
experimental pens used the previous season by the United 
States Biological Survey in its study of duck sickness. The 
pens were built along the banks of a stream born of warm 
springs, the temperature of which does not fall below 66 de- 
grees even in winter. The stream flows into Link River, said 
locally to be the shortest river on earth. It is a mile and a 
quarter long from the point of its drainage from Upper 
Klamath Lake to its juncture with Lake Ewauna. 

Another skill became necessary as the waterfowl were 
hospitalized on the friendly shore of this warm stream in a 
snow-blanketed land. Broken wings must be amputated to 
insure recovery ci the birds, and Protector Worcester turned 
surgeon. He plied the scalpel so well that eighty per cent of 
his wards recovered under the surgery, care, and feeding 
they received. 

Dead birds were again handed over to charity, and Wor- 
cester, with his human and canine assistants, turned back to 
Tule Lake. The ice-covered southern end of the lake was 


completely canvassed, until Goldie came wagging back out 
of the cattails to report no more birds were to be found. 





Bird Hospital, conducted by Reservation Protector Worcester. 
lesser snow goose in the right foreground has an amputated wing. 


Activities were transferred to the northern extremity of the 
refuge, and really hard work began. There was more open 
water and more places for birds to hide. Thirty-five dead 
ducks were found in a clump of cattail not more than fifty 
feet square. Working against certain dissolution for the 
crippled birds, either by starvation, freezing, or a more sud- 
den death under the claws of their foes, the men and dog 
often plunged into icy water to rescue birds. Enormous totals 
of salvaged fowl began to mount as the days went on. But 
thousands of skeletons on ice and land testified to the grim 
competition the saviors of waterfowl encountered daily. 

Meantime guns boomed around the edges of the 10,000- 
acre bird haven and new casualties were provided every day 
for Worcester and his ambulance corps. 

Salvage work continued throughout the season, and for 
more than two weeks afterward. Foodless people in the Tule 
Lake region not only served goose and duck for Thanksgiv- 
ing but for Christmas dinner as well. Goldie, wiggling tire- 
lessly among the tules, was constantly finding birds that had 
escaped him before, or had flown, newly wounded, from the 
bombardment of No-Bird’s-Land beyond the boundaries of 
the refuge. But 
the daily re- 
sult waned af- 
ter the shoot- 
ing season, 
which closed 
December 15, 
and the last 
day out, Janu- 
ary 5, the 
faithful _ little 
spaniel sought 
and sought in 
vain across the 
ice and among 
the rushes, 
Nature had by 
that time es- 
tablished an 
equilibrium of 
its own. Two 
hundred bald 
eagles had 
gathered over 
the lake and 
patrolled it ceaselessly like enemy planes, ready to riddle 
any survivor, from first to last. 

So Goldie went home to his master as happily as he had 
patrolled the lake and its borders for five weeks with Protec- 
tor Worcester, and the indigent population turned to less 
rare items on the charitable bill of fare. 

Three thousand two hundred twenty-four birds were sal- 
vaged from November 24, 1931 to January 5, 1932. Of this 
number 1,359 were mortally wounded, and were given to 
charity groups for distribution. One thousand eight hundred 
sixty-five crippled birds were given hospitalization. 

The cripples included 1,173 ducks—723 pintail hens, 392 
pintail drakes, nineteen mallard hens, twenty-one mallard 
drakes, twelve widgeons, and six gadwalls—and 685 geese— 
386 Hutchin’s and cackling, 209 lesser snow, and ninety 
white-fronted—-and seven swans. 

Worcester, as his idea, conceived in charity, burgeoned and 
blossomed into wider fields, found that more and more time 
must be devoted to his Link River bird hospital. Open pens 
had been provided for the birds at the outset so they might 
take wing as soon as they considered themselves fit. But the 
weather was cold, food was scarce, and by the time Goldie 
retrieved half a dozen former inmates it became clear that 
more stringent hospital regulations must be drafted. Pens 
were screened over and wings (Continuing on page 364) 
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Crippled waterfowl recovered by Goldie convalescing at Link River 
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EDITORIAL 
Florida--the Uncivilized 


AN’S ability to control fire stepped him up from an 
M uncivilized to a civilized state of social progress. 

By this measure, Florida is still uncivilized. Its 
people can not or will not control fire. The past winter has 
brought that fact, long maintained by many, into clear relief. 
Fields and forests raked with fire, skies begrimed with 
smoke, air acrid with the smell of burning things—and the 
Florida public callously accepting it all—that is the out- 
standing picture that seems to be seared into the minds of 
visitors returning from the state. The impression recorded 
by Guy Fleming in his article, “So This Is Florida!”, on 
page 345 of this issue, is typical of other stories received by 
The American Forestry Association during recent months. 


How many thousand woodland fires have scorched the 
Florida landscape the past winter, how many million acres 
have been burned over, or how much property damage has 
been sustained is not of record. The fact remains that out- 
side the cities in the woodland sections of the state, private 
property has not been safe from the torch of the woods- 
burner. From one end of the state to the other, reports indi- 
cate there has been an orgy of fire. An observer estimates 
that ninety per cent of the forest land of North Florida has 
been fire swept during the fall and winter. Despite the fact 
that Florida is receiving financial aid from the Federal 
Government for fire protection, that it has one of the ablest 
State Foresters in the country and that a small group of 
enlightened citizens in the state has been fighting valiantly to 
bring the woods-burning custom under control, the Florida 
public as a whole has been unresponsive and the situation 
has gone from bad to worse. Fire has been so rampant that 
even the Federal Government has been unable fully to pro- 
tect its National Forests in Florida. On April 14, last, ten 
thousand acres in the Oceola National Forest in Northern 
Florida went up in smoke. Fires have been burning in the 
Everglades—site of the proposed Everglades National Park 
—most of the winter. 

Owners of forest land within the state who have been 
spending good money to protect their properties against the 
Floridian woods-burner in the hope that the state would be 
able to control his incendiarism through education or other- 
wise are throwing up their hands in despair. Organized 
efforts of fire protection have ceased on almost a million 
acres. Not infrequently, owners are burning their own lands 
in self defense against the itinerant woods-burner. Millions 
of acres more have reverted to the state for non-payment of 
taxes. What incentive is there, the owners argue, to spend 
money in developing forest properties, in making invest- 





ments in Florida enterprises when the state can not or does 
not protect the individual’s property rights? 

Under conditions of fire which now obtain, Florida can 
no more hope to sell its state than can a man hope to sell a 
burning house. If it thinks it can, it under-rates the intelli- 
gence of the American people. Its promise as a land of 
scenic beauty, of growing timber, of well managed forests, 
of wood fabricating industries, of unique flora and fauna is 
growing blacker and blacker in the eyes of the outside 
world. Its demonstrated failure to control fire and thus 
protect private property and its own natural resources has 
become a tragedy of national concern. The Federal Govern- 
ment is spending thousands of dollars a year in the form 
of federal aid to the state for fire protection, road building 
and agricultural research. Its three National Forests in the 
state are costing thousands more for administration. And 
lately comes the State of Florida asking the people of the 
United States to obligate themselves to meet the adminis- 
trative and development costs of the proposed Everglades 
National Park. To what end? That fire-conscious citizens 
from other states shall be shocked and blunted by the ex- 
amples of fire carelessness, public lethargy and land abuse 
to be seen along the highways leading to the Park? These 
examples would largely nullify the educational value of the 
Park to the nation. If Forida can not guarantee that these 
national investments within the state can be safeguarded 
from fire at reasonable cost, the Federal Government with 
the same intelligence as the business man should abandon 
its Florida enterprises. 

Floridians would appear to be without benefit of alibis. 
True the past winter has been an abnormally dry one, but it 
has merely served to emphasize Florida’s high fire hazard 
to private and public property, to winter vacations, and to 
promised scenic beauty. The Federal Government has spent 
some twenty years and many thousands of dollars trying to 
arouse a fire consciousness among Florida people. The State 
Department of Forestry and The American Forestry Asso- 
ciation, working in cooperation, have spent upwards of 
$75,000 in a three-year campaign of fire prevention educa- 
tion. The campaign was carried into every school in every 
county of the entire state. The minds of children were alert 
and responsive. If, at the completion of the campaign, the 
fire quesion had been left with them, juvenile public opinion 
would have outlawed woods-burning and uncontrolled fires 
in field and forest. But the adult population of the state 
instead of furnishing example and leadership has appar- 
ently cast these efforts to the flames. And so Florida still fid- 
dles while its store houses burn. 
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THROUGH THE LENS 





Short Lessons in Photography for the Outdoorsman 
THE TREE IN THE JUNE LANDSCAPE 


UNE is a real challenge to the skill of the outdoor 

photographer. The brighter colors—the reds, the yel- 

lows, the oranges—all conspire to tax his “sense” of 
color values, and unless he is possessed of certain funda- 
mental knowledge he is more than likely to find his pictures 
a source of disappointment rather than joy. 

In the May issue Ernest L. Crandall stated that a good 
wild flower picture was the true rendition of color values. 
The same may be said about the tree in the June landscape, 
with a little more concern, perhaps, for other detail, as fore- 
ground, background and other surroundings. The wild 
flower photograph must essentially draw attention to the 
flower itself, its delicate and intricate, if not brilliantly hued 
petal characteristics. A harmonious background and sur- 
roundings makes for perfection in composition, but the 
flower with its varied color tones is the center of interest. 

The tree in the June landscape is not always the center 
of interest. It may be a cottage nestling snugly under a hill, 
it may be a small stream rolling lazily through a meadow, 
or it may be a group of flowers in the foreground. But in 
any event, the brighter colors of nature are there, and unless 
the proper consideration is given them the picture will lack 
in sparkle and detail, blending hopelessly into a lifeless 
portrayal of mass and lines. 

On the opposite page John Kabel, a camera artist whose 
work has won broad recognition throughout the country, 
and whose studies have appeared from time to time in 
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AMERICAN Forests, gives the amateur photographer a very 
beautiful example of color tones and composition of the tree 
in the June landscape. His subject is ordinary, one that can 
be seen any day, yet by making the most of color values and 
composition he has rendered a picture of classic beauty. 

He has retained the character of spring by combining the 
tree with the group of flowers for his center of interest. He 
has approached both through the medium of water and reflec- 
tion, and has framed the whole with lesser flowers and other 
highlights to give life to the grayness of lighter green tones. 
His background of dark green, with graduation of light, 
completes a harmony that is superb. 

If the amateur can afford the equipment and has a sound 
working knowledge of color tones, composition and light, 
he has but to develop his photographic “sense”—that is, to 
see “photographically” through his own eyes—to achieve 
really beautiful results in the spring and early summer. 
Orthochromatic or panchromatic cut film, used with a ray 
filter, will take care of the brilliant color tones of the spring. 
If the amateur uses a hand camera, say a Kodak, it is not 
possible to use these mediums to solve the color problems, 
but studied use of light and composition, together with the 
new verichrome or similar film, will enhance the finished 
picture, often beyond expectations. 

But in the words of John Kabel, “The picture is really in- 
side of me.” The novice must not expect lens and film to 
record beauty that his own eyes cannot perceive. 











John Kabel 


of the tree in the June landscape. 
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THE MORSE SAWMILL AT COOPTOWN 


BELIEVED TO BE THE OLDEST AND LONGEST-LIVED 
MILL IN THE UNITED STATES 


By JOHN R. CURRY 


tory of Cooptown, in northern Harford County, Mary- Of those who attended its opening, none were to experi- 
land. Since daybreak the citizens of this old farming ence a time when there was not a man of the Morse line 
standing by the saw, turning out products of the forest to all 
who sought their trade. For today, after 
ninety-two years, the Morse Millwheel is 
still turning, perhaps the oldest and the 
longest-lived sawmill in the United States. 

Elijah Morse was a man of many tal- 
ents. Arriving in Maryland in 1836, he 
immediately started a nursery for the sale 
of mulberry trees, cleared his farm, and 
carried on a brisk trade in watch and 
jewelry repair. Of his many enterprises, 
however, the mill was to prove, in coming 
years, the most successful. Farmers for 
miles ar und journeyed to the mill with 
logs, to return later with the lumber. The 
community grew, and with it the demand 
for the products of the mill. 

At first the mill was strictly “custom” 
in character. Logs were sawed for the 
owners at a price ranging from one dollar 
to two dollars a hundred feet, about twice 
the present day rate. Set prices for com- 
modities in that day were unknown, and 
in general all prices were arrived at by 
what is commonly known as “dickering.” 
Elijah Morse, in the beginning, had a 
The Morse Mill—built in 1840—and operating today under the same monopoly, and he undoubtedly charged 
control, ninety-two years later—the oldest sawmill in the United States. what the traffic would bear. 


| WAS March 3, 1840, and an important day in the his- pine had been sawed for John Wood, the first customer. 


community had been gathering by the banks of Winters Run 





where Elijah Morse, a newcomer from 
Vermont, had advertised that he would 
begin the manufacture of lumber. Saw- 
mills in that period were rare and it was 
widespread interest, with perhaps some 
skepticism, which brought the farmers 
from miles around. They came on horse- 
back, in rude wagons, or in smart buggies, 
traveling over trails and crude roads cut 
through the timber. 

The sun was still low on the eastern 
horizon when a large log, especially 
chosen, was rolled onto the carriage and 
the saw set to make the first cut. Slowly 
and deliberately the proud owner opened 
the gate and the ponderous wheel 
turned, moving the log slowly into the 
saw. The air was alive with excitement— 
the thing actually worked! Interest ran 
high as the men gathered in groups, mar- 
velling at the ingenuity of the owner and 
debating the possibilities which the mill 
held in turning the then useless timber in- 


to useful products for the farm and home. 
As they watched and talked the saw cut The old Mill Race, built by Elijah Morse in 1840 


on, and by nightfall 508 feet of oak and and still used at the Morse Mill at Cooptown. 
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In 1848 he revealed a transaction which was to have many 
replicas in the business records of the Morse family. Mar- 
tin Curts, a cabinet maker of Jarrettsville, had one thousand 
feet of cherry and poplar sawed for conversion into chairs 


and tables to furnish the better 
homes of the community. Year after 
year a Martin Curts bought lumber 
at the Morse mill, and today —- 
ninety-two years later — another 
(Martin, grandson of the first, is the 
mill’s steady customer. 

In the same year occurred the un- 
timely death of Elijah Morse. Be- 
sides his widow, he was survived by 
several daughters and by one son, 
George Washington, then in his 
fourteenth year. Upon the shoulders 
of this young schoolboy rested the 
unfinished work of the father, and 
it is surprising to note the ease with 
which he assumed the burden and 
carried forward the undertakings. 
Undoubtedly, George Morse was an 
unusual boy. Already he had mas- 
tered the unwieldy single and dou- 
ble rules of three and the principles 
of commercial calculations and 
mensuration of the early nineteenth 
century pedagogue. In a fine, flow- 
ing hand he discoursed at length on 
this subject on the unused pages of 
his father’s account book, illustrat- 
ing his multivle examples without 
scratch or erasure. His aptitude for 


mathematics now stood him in good stead. Not only was it 
necessary to translate his father’s records but also to carry 
on the accounts of the growing business. The boy took the 
place of the man, and youthful George continued to run the 
mill with the relief of hired help only during the school 
terms, which he attended until sixteen. It is remarkable how 


the business 
grew under 
such youthful 
guidance. By 
1856 he had 
branched out 
into the manu- 
facture of pal- 
ing and lath, 
and soon after, 
shingles. In 
this year the 
young man su- 
pervised the 
building of the 
family’s new 
home, from 
material sawed 
at the mill, 
and no more 
careful record 
could have 
been kept of 
labor and ma- 
terial used. 
The estate was 
settled in 
1864, and 
George then 
came into sole 





George Washington Morse, photographed 
in 1874 at the age of thirty-eight years. 





Nelson Morse—of the third generation—carries on the family 


tradition of a love of trees and broadening of their uses. 
been commissioned by the State of Maryland as a Forest Warden. 
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He has 


ownership of the mill. Times were hard for the young busi- 
ness man during the Civil War period. Although he was not 
called to fight because of the dependence of his mother and 
sisters, he carried a heavy burden. Taxes and living ex- 


penses were high, labor difficult to 
obtain. But he managed, and soon 
after the last gun prosperity again 
reigned. 

At this period young Morse added 
to his mill a section for the manu- 
facture of wagon stock, much in de- 
mand among all farmers. The mill 
now furnished rims, hubs, spokes, 
bolsters, tongues, and other needed 
wagon parts, also plow beams, han- 
dles, land rollers, and other wood 
tools or parts of tools used on the 
farm. 

It was about this time also that 
he first began to cut timber on his 
own account. The mill was to re- 
main for many years as it began, a 
custom mill, largely, but from this 
period on George Morse cut more 
or less regularly the timber from 
neighboring woodlands, converting 
it into material which experience 
had shown to be in demand. There 
is no written record of the care 
which he practiced in harvesting the 
forest crop, but the facts are indel- 
ibly recorded on the hillsides and 
ridges for miles around. Among his 
outstanding traits were those of far- 


sightness and carefulness. To these he added a natural love 
for the out-of-doors and for the woods. The result was a care- 
ful consideration for the forest of the future. This practice, 
started over sixty years ago, has been the outstanding record 
of the Morse mill, the one characteristic which sets it aside 
from others of its kind, the basic reason behind its existence 


today. George 
Morse did not 
waste his sub- 
stance, either 
at home or 
afield; he pro- 
vided for the 
future of his 
mill by the 
simple process 
of refraining 
from strang- 
ling the basis 
of his industry 
— the forest. 
It was all very 
simple for 
him—the man 
who thought 
far ahead in 
straight lines. 
Others might 
slash and de- 
stroy, but that 
was not the 
nature of this 
man. 
Children 
were born to 
the Morses, 
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and soon little boys were playing around the mill where 
their father had played in his childhood, learning, as he had 
learned, the “feel” for milling, learning to love the trade. 
William, affectionately referred to as Willie, was the second 
son, and appears frequently in his father’s diary, and he 
seems to have filled a large place in his father’s heart. As he 
grew older he relieved the father of many duties, taking a 
large share of the responsibilities of the farm and mill. 

In 1889 came the first tragedy in the life of George Morse 
since the death of his father forty years before. Under the 
date of January 6 he writes: “Willie went to Baltimore today 
to look for work.” Three short months later appears this 
longer entry, “Willie hurt at J. Stinson Hub Factory in Bal- 
timore. Died on April 2 at seven o’clock in evening. Buried 
in Cooptown Church, Friday, April 5, 1889.” It is not diffi- 
cult to imagine the pangs of grief in the heart of the man as 
he wrote this simple account of tragedy. 

Mr. Morse took up his life as before and sought solace in 
his work. The next spring he rebuilt his mill, replacing the 
old overshot wheel with a new turbine. His sorrow, however, 
was not to be solaced. In December, 1890, his mother died 
at the age of eighty-three. The son who had been so dutiful, 
who had served his mother so splendidly from an early age. 
must have felt a great loss at her passing. 

Saddened as he must have been, he pursued the even tenor 
of his way. He had a responsibility to the community. The 
boys, some now man-size, began to help, and the production 
of useful materials increased. He noted carefully the open- 
ing of various canneries in his locality for the preservation 
of beans, corn and tomatoes. Good business man that he was, 
he could visualize the importance of this new development 
and foresee, perhaps, the time when Harford County would 
lead in canning the products of the farm, thus giving enor- 
mous impetus to the growing of the so-called garden crops. 
Canning brought to the mill new problems, and soon new 
business. Containers were necessary, first to harvest the crop. 
Tomatoes could not be picked by armfuls or roughly dumped 
into a wagon bed. George Morse devised a container with 
handles, which could be used both for handling the fruit in 
the field and transporting it to the mill. Later a box was 
manufactured in large quantities to hold the cans and to 
transport them to far parts of the country. 

Prosperity, however, was soon to be visited by a reverse. 
On February 12, 1892, a very windy day, the sawmill burned 
to the ground after fifty-two years of continuous operation. 
This was undoubtedly a serious financial blow, but one can- 
not help but feel that the loss to George Morse was more 
than one of dollars and cents. His sentimental attachment 
to the industry which his father had built and which had 
served him as boy and man must have been great. 

His sorrow at the loss failed to influence his course of ac- 
tion. The coals had not cooled when preparations were 
started to rebuild. He records touching offers of financial aid 
from his friends, neighbors, and business associates. Giving 
up the mill was never considered. The question of the type 
of mill to be built now came up. The old mill was the up- 
and-down type, as were practically all small mills of that 
day. Naturally, George Morse, after forty years of success 
with this type of mill, was reluctant to change. James, the 
oldest boy, was all for the circular mill. There were confer- 
ences, doubtlessly, arguments. Cautious age argued that the 
power was not sufficient to run the quickly rotating circular 
saw; supplemental steam power was urged as an alternative 
by the boy. In the end, youth won, and a De Loach mill, 
made in Atlanta, was ordered on April 19. On June 8 there 
was a reopening of the Morse mill, and the curiosity and in- 
terest of friends and neighbors were almost as great as when 
in 1840 the first log was rolled on the mill. George Morse 
was apprehensive, but his fears were soon dispelled. As he 
expressed it, “the mill worked fine,” and has since continued 
daily to justify its purchase. 


From 1892 Mr. Morse began to lead an easier existence. 
Although not yet old, he was beginning to feel his years, and 
he had at home three strong boys to run the farm and the 
mill, giving him some leisure after forty years of steady toil. 
That he continued to work steadily there can be little doubt, 
but it was the leisurely pace of one who works for pleasure. 

Each son, with the exception of Nelson, the youngest, was 
sent away from home to learn a trade. James was trained as 
a machinist, Harry as a stonemason, Charles as a carpenter, 
Walter as a bookkeeper, and the two girls, Elizabeth and 
Isabelle, as milliners and dressmakers. Each of the boys 
practiced his trade for a while, but finally, one by one, re- 
turned to his inherited calling and became a worker in wood. 
To them, as boys, the mill and the woods had been places 
in which to play, interesting places where things hummed 
and the product of the day’s work was tangible and useful. 
The seed of interest sown in boyhood matured in later years, 
and with increased demand, the mill offered a satisfactory 
and dependable livelihood. And so, much to the gratifica- 
tion of the man who had carried on and developed the busi- 
ness for so long, the boys stayed on, Harry at the mill, Nel- 
son in the woods. Walter, returning, found his work in cul- 
tivating the land, and so was formed a happy partenership 
which was to exist for many years. 

With increased help available, the brothers began to ex- 
tend the mill activities. In 1898, because the water was not 
sufficient to fully supply their power needs, a boiler was in- 
stalled. James, the machinist, devised a method of using 
steam and water power in conjunction to operate the mill. 
Investigation fails to show a similar instance where a mill is 
operated by two sources of power used simultaneously, as in 
this case. It has been called impossible, but thirty years of 
operation have proved its practicability. 

Soon after a big saw, a planer, and a joiner were added 
to the mill equipment. These made for greater efficiency and 
a larger output. Not satisfied to sit down and wait for work 
to come to them, the family, father and sons, began to buy 
larger quantities of neighboring stumpage and to log on 
their own account. Their logs were cut into material which 
they knew from past experience was in steady demand. For 
wagon stock there was a continuous sale, and so larger quan- 
tities of these materials were manufactured. Barns were al- 
ways being rebuilt, and the tomato crop supplied a demand 
for boxes, and these products were made up in large quanti- 
ties. Other materials stocked and sold were hardwood floor- 
ing and lumber suitable for the construction of outbuildings, 
sheds, and chicken coops. They undertook the manufacture 
of porch columns and established along this line a reputa- 
tion that drew trade from a wide territory. 

In every mill there is a variety of short length odd-sized 
material which is ordinarily called waste and consigned to 
the rubbish heap. The Morse men have developed unique 
methods of conserving these materials, converting them into 
useful as well as valuable products. The manufacture of 
fence paling has been mentioned; these strips all came from 
short slabs reworked after cutting by the main saw. Lath, 
tomato crates, and beehives were also made from lumber 
cut from this so-called waste, and in time this form of ma- 
terial formed a large part of the mill’s business. Hickory 
slabs were resawed and reworked to make ax and pick 
handles. 

The thin slabs remaining from the last reworking process 
were cut further into short lengths and piled outside the mill 
for sale as fuel. Finally, the sawdust was burned to produce 
steam. In this manner the Morse men obtained complete 
utilization, the greatest amount of useful material from every 
tree. 

In 1913, George Morse passed on, at the age of seventy- 
seven. To the sadness which always accompanies death, there 
should be added the happy note (Continuing on page 382) 
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Planting the J. Sterling Morton memorial tree on the grounds of the Nation’s Capitol at Washington, to honor the 
memory of the founder of Arbor Day. To the extreme left is Representative John H. Morehead, of Nebraska, Mrs. 
Morehead, and Mrs. E. H. Westcott, State Regent of the Nebraska D. A. R. Robert Y. Stuart, Chief Forester of the 
United States, is watching Miss Eloise Collingwood shovel a spadeful of dirt around the roots of the young walnut. 


ARBOR DAY SHRINES 


By ALICE WATTS HOSTETLER 


marked Arbor Day, April 22, in numerous states as 

part of the program of the National Nut Tree Planting 
Council to honor the hundredth anniversary of J. Sterling 
Morton, its founder, and the bicentennial of George Wash- 
ington. Governors, Boy Scouts, The American Forestry As- 
sociation and other organizations were among those in the 
District of Columbia, Colorado, New Hampshire, Ohio, IIli- 
nois, Arizona, West Virginia, and Pennsylvania, who par- 
ticipated. 

A black walnut tree grown at Arlington was planted on 
the grounds of the Nation’s Capitol at Washington to honor 
Mr. Morton. Representative John H. Morehead, former gov- 
ernor of Nebraska, and R. Y. Stuart, Chief Forester of the 
United States, were the principal speakers on the program 
in which Nebraska members of the Society of the Daughters 
of the American Revolution, and representatives of the Par- 
ent-Teacher Association, Boy Scouts of America, and The 
American Forestry Association took part. 

A personal friend of Mr. Morton, Representative More- 
head, gave a vivid picture of the man who by a single act 
gave unmeasured impetus to tree planting. Chief Forester 


’ “REE planting ceremonies touched with patriotic color 





Stuart reviewed the progress of forest conservation in Ne- 
braska where the Forest Service first undertook forest plant- 
ing on a large scale upon the treeless sand hills hear Halsey. 
Mrs. E. H. Westcott, State Regent of the Nebraska D. A. R., 
marked the tree with the colors of that organization and Mrs. 
Joseph N. Saunders, president of the District of Columbia 
Parent-Teacher Association, greeted the visitors. Led by 
Scout Executive Walter MacPeek, Boy Scouts of Troop 95 
saluted the colors and made the pledge to the tree, a cere- 
mony used in all of the nut tree plantings. Bugler Karl 
Krumke, Jr., of Troop 38, opened and closed the program 
which was directed by G. H. Collingwood, forester of The 
American Forestry Association. 

This planting was arranged as a part of the nut tree plant- 
ing program and a tree was secured from Arlington, Vir- 
ginia, the home of Robert E. Lee and one of America’s 
shrines. It was planted on the southeastern section of the 
Capitol grounds, where it will live, a green memorial to J. 
Sterling Morton. A special issue of Arbor Day postage 
stamps was released on April 22nd in Nebraska City, 
Nebraska, and during the ceremony the scene pictured 
on the stamp was reenacted. (Continuing on page 380) 
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Harnessing Energy 


Wood is Vitally Important in the Transmission of Electric Light and Power 


By LEYDEN ERICKSEN 








OOD, ONE of the 

oldest of materials 

known and used by 
man, is continuously being 
applied to new uses. Our 
most modern industries find 
it useful for a variety of 
purposes where its proper- 
ties make it practically in- 
dispensable. An example is 
in the transmission of elec- 
tric light and power. While 
the function of this indus- 
try is the transmission of 
electrical energy it is at the 
same time necessary to 
harness this energy and 


confine it to the proper channels, the transmission wires, and 








The story of wood and its manifold uses is never 


old. 


new methods. 


arranged to publish every month throughout 1932 
brief stories of the progress in wood utilization. 
Leyden Ericksen, Forest Products Engineer for the 
National Lumber Manufacturers Association, pre- 


sents here “Harnessing Energy.” 


Every day engineers are devising new uses, 
The Editor believes that the public 


has a keen interest in these developments and has 








to prevent its being dissipated to the ground. 


Here is where wood enters the picture. Just as wood is a 
non-conductor of heat or cold, so is it a non-conductor of 
electricity, that is, when it is in a seasoned condition. Green, 


unseasoned wood, 
or wood which has 
picked up moisture 
after seasoning, is 
a good conductor. 
For many electri- 
cal uses the wood 
is therefore thor- 
oughly dried and 
then impregnated 
with some mois- 
ture retardant sub- 
stance. 

The most gen- 
eral use of wood 
in the field of elec- 
trical transmission 
is in the form of 
poles to support 
the lines. Not only 
are wood poles ex- 
tremely desirable 
because of their 
electrical _insula- 
tion properties 
but they are eco- 
nomical in cost, 
erection and main- 
tenance, and safe 
to work upon. 

They are being 
used for increas- 
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Puget Sound Power and Light Company 





In electrical structures wood is an important factor because of 


its 


insulation qualities. 


This picture shows an automatic sub- 


station in which wood is used for pole, crossarms and platform. 
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ingly heavy loads, in many 
cases by erecting two or 
three poles in what is 
known as the “H” frame 
type of construction, in 
which the wires are sup- 
ported by stout cross arms 
bolted between the poles. 
The American Standard 
Association has_ recently 
established definite stresses 
for the several woods used 
widely for poles. These, 
together with a systematic 
classification of pole sizes 
for the different woods 
makes it possible to design 


wood pole lines accurately for the loads to be carried and 
in accordance with engineering principles. 

Wood cross-arms are used not only in conjunction with 
wood poles but also on some steel towers where the electrical 
properties of wood make them desirable. Likewise pieces of 


wood are inserted 
in guy wires to pro- 
vide insulation and 
reduce the loss of 
current through 
grounding. Every- 
one is familiar with 
the wood insulator 
pin which in addi- 
tion to supporting 
the insulator prop- 
er contributes its 
share toward effi- 
ciency in opera- 


tion. 
In addition to 
good _ insulation 


qualities wood 
used for many 
electrical purposes 
must have the abil- 
ity to resist me- 
chanical _ rupture 
due to high voltage 
discharges passing 
through it. In other 
words, it must have 
good dielectric 
strength. This 
property can be in- 
creased (Continu- 
ing on page 382) 











FORESTRY IN CONGRESS 


By G. H. COLLINGWOOD 


Committee’s program which provides governmental 
savings totaling $42,314,000 instead of the originally 
contemplated $200,000,000, was the culmination of a month 
of stormy sessions in both houses of Congress which have 
side tracked the Agricultural Appropriation bill, H. R. 7912, 
and the Nye-Evans Bill, H. R. 5840, and S. 2272, for the dis- 
posal of the Public Domain. Both houses of Congress were 
thrown into a turmoil of controversy on May 5 when Presi- 
dent Hoover sent a special message criticizing their work and 
declaring that the imperative need of the nation today is a 
definite and conclusive program for balancing the budget. 
The President insisted that there are opportunities to in- 
crease the direct savings provided for in the House economy 
bill by $130,000,000 to $150,000,000. In the same message 
he urged that savings of $369,000,000 a year already made 
in the executive budget be increased to exceed $700,000,000. 
The Agricultural Appropriation bill was tabled upon mo- 
tion by Senator McNary of Oregon shortly after the confer- 
ence committee report was sent to the Senate on April 5, and 
has so remained during the intervening month. The Interior 
Appropriation bill, H. R. 8397, signed by the President on 
April 22, is the only one of the ten annual supply bills to 
have been completed. House and Senate leaders have ex- 
pressed themselves in favor of an adjournment of the present 
session of Congress by June 10, which means that practically 
all other legislation will have to be cleared away in order to 
assure the passage of the appropriation bills and the revenue 
bill during the remaining time. This situation, coupled with 
the dissatisfaction of the members of the House Committee 
on Public Lands with the Evans bill for disposing of the Pub- 
lic Domain, leads to the conclusion that neither the Nye or 
Evans bill will get anywhere during the present session. The 
bills have continued before the two committees on Public 
Lands during the entire month without action. However, 
the evidence submitted, the published hearings, and the pub- 
lic attention which has been directed to the problem should 
help to bring an early and satisfactory solution. This led to 
the introduction on May 3, by Representative Don B. Colton, 
of Utah, of H. R. 11816 to establish grazing districts on the 
Public Domain and place them under administration of the 
Department of the Interior. 

The interest of many members of The American Forestry 
Association in the so-called omnibus economy bill, which is 
now an amendment to the legislative appropriation bill, H. 
R. 11267, centered around the section empowering the Presi- 
dent to recommend plans for reorganizing the executive de- 
partments of the federal government. As passed on May 3, 
the President is authorized to recommend the transfer, con- 
solidation or redistribution of the whole or any part of any 
government bureaus or agencies, but Congress retains the 
right to approve or disapprove the recommendations within 
sixty days after the Presidential proclamation. Should either 
house pass a resolution during that period disapproving the 
Executive order it will become null and void. 

Discussion on the floor of the House revealed a strong feel- 
ing that the passage of legislation giving the President power 
to reorganize and consolidate the departments and activities 
of the Government would be the same as a delegation of 
legislative power to the President. Although the motion to 
give such power to the President was defeated, Representa- 
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tive Carl E. Mapes, of Michigan, stated that eight, years ago 
the solicitor of the Department of Commerce investigated 
the question and rendered an opinion that the President 
could be given this authority. 

Should this section be retained in the bill as passed by the 
Senate it probably can not be effective until the short session 
of Congress to convene on December 5, and then as far as 
that session is concerned, only if the President’s reeommen- 
dations are sent to Congress before January 4. 

The President brought this into the forefront in his mes- 
sage of May 5 by recommending an effective grant of au- 
thority to the Executive to reorganize, consolidate and elimi- 
nate unnecessary Government bureaus and establishments. 
He criticized the measure passed by the House of Represen- 
tatives as so restricted that it can not be made effective until 
late in the next fiscal year. He included forest administra- 
tion by requesting immediate Executive authority to consoli- 
date those activities classed under the general title “Con- 
servation,” broader powers for consolidation of public 
works, and for other activities of the government. The sav- 
ings to be made under such reorganization, according to the 
President, are indeterminate, but very considerable. 

The bill creates an administration of public works, con- 
solidating all construction activities of the Government ex- 
cept military, and river and harbor work. Assuming that 
this will include the Bureau of Public Roads, Representative 
Don B. Colton, of Utah, asked if the work now being done by 
the Forest Service on roads and trails will come under the 
proposed bureau of public works. 

In reply to this, Representative William Williamson, of 
South Dakota, a member of the special economy committee 
which drafted the bill, said, “The administration of public 
works will be composed of such construction activities as the 
President may consolidate. As far as the Bureau of Forestry 
is concerned, it will occupy the same relation to the adminis- 
tration of public works as it now occupies to the Bureau of 
Public Roads. There is no intention of taking the construc- 
tion of forest roads and trails away from the Forest Service. 
If the Forestry Service of the Department of Agriculture is in 
need of technical engineering services in the construction of 
forest roads, it now calls upon the Bureau of Public Roads 
for the engineering skill required. The same will be true 
with respect to the public works administration. It is essen- 
tially a service organization that will be at the disposal of 
every department for such construction as it requires. It is 
not intended, and the bill does not contemplate, that the new 
administration shall take over minor construction projects 
that are merely incidental to the proper functioning of some 
other bureau of the Government. Roads and trails are inci- 
dental to fire protection and their construction will undoubt- 
edly continue with the Forest Service, except for major proj- 
ects, if any, where expert roads engineers may be required.” 

The Government printing and binding bill will be reduced 
from $14,000,000 to $10,000,000, and $225,000 is included 
for farmers’ bulletins. This is comparable with current ex- 
penditures. Originally it was intended to cut this appropria- 
tion to $9,000,000 but Representative James P. Buchanan, of 
Texas, stated that if it were to go into effect there will be no 
money with which to print Farmers’ Bulletins during the 
coming year. 

The proposed cut of eleven per cent on the salaries of all 
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government employees receiving $2,500 or more is estimated 
to save about $13,000,000, which represents the largest 
single saving in the economy list. According to President 
Hoover, this is less satisfactory and humane than to suspend 
leave with pay and adopt a five day week, since the proposed 
reduction in the budget, together with further reductions pro- 
posed will result in the discharge of 50,000 to 100,000 em- 
ployees, unless the remaining work of the Government can 
be divided among all the employees as has been done in in- 
dustry. “I know of nothing,” said the President, “more in- 
human in the present situation than for the Government to 
add to the pool of unemployment and destitution when it - - - 
can be provided against by the same measures which were 
undertaken by industry at the request of the Government it- 
self nearly three years ago.” 

Other indefinite savings are expected in the transfer of fish 
cultural stations to the states that desire them, the transfer of 
agricultural experiment stations to the states in which they 


are located, and permission of executive departments to in- 
terchange materials or services. 

A bill authorizing closer cooperation between the Depart- 
ments of Agriculture and Commerce in the administration of 
wild life, S. 263, which passed the Senate on December 17, 
1931, was reported favorably by the House Committee on 
Agriculture on May 3. This bill was drawn by the Special 
Committee of the Senate on Conservation of Wild Life Re- 
sources, and as pointed out in the report of that committee 
may have an important bearing on the ultimate consolidation 
of all conservation activities under one department with a 
permanent undersecretary in charge. Although admittedly 
leaving the subject open for further consideration Report 
No. 2, of the Committee, printed on December 10, 1931, calls 
attention to the fact that conservation is directly or partly ad- 
ministered by all members of the President’s Cabinet, and 
that Congress has created two major Federal bureaus in sepa- 
rate departments to administer the resources of birds, ani- 
mals and fishes. 





Planting the “Lou Henry Hoover Tree” 


By ADELAIDE BORAH 


from the coast range of California was planted by the 

Girl Scouts of America in the Memory Garden of the 

Little House, their headquarters at Washington, D. C., on 
April 28, to open “Better Homes in America” week. The tree 
named the “Lou Henrv Hoover Tree” was dedicated to the 
Girl Scouts’ honorary president, Mrs. Herbert Hoover. Both 
the First Lady 
and Dr. Ray 
Lyman Wil- if 
bur, Secretary 
of the Interior, 
took part in 
the ceremony. 
Mrs. Hoover 
arrived at the 
Little House 
with Mrs. G. 
L. Bowman, 
hostess of the 
headquarters, 
and Girl Scout 
Commission- 
ers. After them 
came Secre- 
tary Wilbur 
and Dr. James 
Ford, director 
of “Better 
Homes in 
America.” 
After the Girl 
Scouts opened 
the program 
with their tree 
song, the tree 
was presented 
to Mrs. Hoover 
as the “Lou 
Henry Hoover Tree.” The First Lady graciously accepted 
the tree and placed one shovelful of earth to the north, 


’ ‘HE seedling of a Big Tree (Sequoia sempervirens) 


Tree,” 





Mrs. Herbert Hoover placing the first shovelful of dirt on the “Lou Henry Hoover 
planted in her honor by the Girl Scouts of the National Capital. 
young tree is a Sequoia, from the Coast Range of California. 


one to the south, one to the east, and one to the west “so the 
tree could grow in every direction.” Secretary Wilbur then 
placed several shovelfuls of dirt around the roots of the 
tree. 

Following the planting, Mrs. Hoover, with Dr. Wilbur 
and other officials, inspected the Little House and the rock 
garden to the rear of it. In each room and in the garden 
were two Girl 
Scouts to serve 
as guides. 

Because of 
the fear that 
the young tree 
might suffer 
from the lack 
of fogs and 
mists of its 
native coast 
range, it is 
planned 


through the 
use of a spray 
hose at fre- 


quent intervals 
tosimulate 
rain from 
above it rath- 
er than merely 
to water the 
earth around 
its roots. Girl 
Scouts of the 
city will per- 
form this task, 
each girl hav- 
ing the oppor- 
tunity to care 
for it at least 
one day dur- 
ing the year and by this method it is hoped the young tree 
will become happily established in its new location. 
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Young Robin Hoods 


the poet, June is 

the high tide of 

the year. Specifically 
it is the high tide of 
bird life—the gala 
month for birds. The 
courtship among 
birds is still at its 
height. For some 
birds the “supreme 
moment” has arrived 
for which song and colorful plumage are intended. For these 
the routine and the more prosaic tasks of housekeeping have 
begun. The assumption is that color of plumage and the 
vocal efforts of males are intended to charm the females. 
In May bird migration is at its height. Restive and eager, 
they swarm northward. The late spring this year delayed the 
migration but when their pent-up eagerness was released by 
favorable weather it resembled the winter accumulation of 
logs flushed to its destination by the spring freshets. In June 
the tide ceases. 
The birds that 
make our wood- 
lands and _ for- 
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recognition. With the larger numbers left behind, mating 
takes place, homes are built, and the soberizing tasks of do- 
mestic life soon begun. The opportunity is at hand for us to 
observe these birds in their quiet industrious moods. 

Besides color of plumage and the ecstasy of song there is 
a great variety of interesting behavior among birds peculiar 
to this time of the year. A perennial pleasure for me is the 
whistling sound and the aerial antics of the woodcock dur- 
ing the mating season. This bird which is among the first to 
arrive in the spring, carries on the most spectacular of bird 
courtships. Only a strong passion can account for the strange 
behavior of this bird, for generally he is very dignified and 
sedate. Not far from my home is a wet woods with spring 
runs, ferns, cowslips, and skunk cabbage. It is the spring 
habitat of the woodcock. Here he wins his bride in a most 
unique courtship. Here his mate moulds her nest out of dry 
leaves and lays four pear-shaped eggs which are buff in color 
with irregular spots of reddish brown that are prophetic of 
the color of the down which will cover the young. Here the 
young take to their legs as soon as they get dry after hatching. 

Enter unobserved a place like this at dusk some April eve- 
ning. The bird 
carries on his 
courtship in the 
late afternoon 
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and the dusk of 
the evening. 
Listen for the 
first notes of the 
woodcock’s love 
song, repeated 
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produced as he mounts. Higher and higher he goes, three 
hundred, four hundred, five hundred feet above the ground. 
Below his prospective mate watches and listens in admira- 
tion. Finally the mounting ceases, he balances himself mo- 
mentarily, utters a twittering sound and descends quite 
abruptly. Over and over again during the same evening he 
repeats this weird performance. 

If you take an angular iron nail, place it across the fore 
part of the fingers, and then throw it so that it turns and cuts 
the air sideways, a whistling sound is produced that resem- 
bles the sound produced by the woodcock in his aerial court- 
ship antics. An examination of the wing feathers of this bird 
shows that the three outer primaries are very stiff and nar- 
row. When the wings are spread there is a narrow space be- 
tween each vane. When the wings beat the air the wind rush- 
ing between the vanes causes the whistling sound. It seems 
unbelievable that feathers could 
produce so loud a sound. It 
can be heard distinctly from my 
porch a third of a mile away 
from the haunts of this bird 
along with that strange voice, 
the “plump er lunk” of the bit- 
tern. 

If you want to leave civiliza- 
tion behind quickly, go to the 
swamp. It is the last stronghold 
of the untamed. Make a clear- 
ing in the primitive woods, 
erect a home, plow the soil and 
straightway migrating birds are 
attracted to the spot. The cat- 
bird finds the wild raspberry 
bushes that cover burned-over 
areas more congenial than 
bushes in the deep woods; the 
swallow that used rocky ledges 
now uses eaves; the phoebe pre- 
fers the timbers in the bridge to 
the rocky niche; robins that are 
seldom seen in the deep woods 
become numerous. Many of the 
land birds take advantage of the 
changes made by man. But 
drain a marsh and the boom of 
the bittern can be heard no 
longer in the land. A group of 
tree planters and tree protectors 
who call themselves the Maseh- 
kigi Wateg Rangers have their 
headquarters in a _tamarack 
swamp and find it a never end- 
ing source of discovery. So would you. The name Robin 
Hood brings to mind a long list of desirable attributes, such 
as chivalry, romance, square dealing, love of adventure, 
humor, grit, endurance, alertness and many, many skills. 
His outstanding skill was in the use of the bow and arrow. 
To split a wand as thick as one’s thumb at 100 paces is al- 
most inconceivable, at least as a regular practice. Yet tradi- 
tion holds that this feat of marksmanship was nothing un- 
usual for Robin Hood. In Follow the Trail is this poetic 
description of an Indian’s skill in using the bow and arrow: 


“As he stood alert and watchful, 

O’er the tree-tops flashed a mallard, 
While above it, swooping downwards, 
Swept in hot pursuit an eagle. 

Every eye was fixed upon them 
When an arrow whistled upwards. 





The proper way to string a bow. 


All amazed they saw the eagle, 
Even in the act of striking, 

Whirl to earth, a trail of feathers 
Floating through the air behind it. 


Almost at the self-same moment, 

Those who watched beheld the wild duck 
Smitten by a second arrow, 

Fold its wings and plunging headlong, 
Crash before them in the clearing.” 


It is a great accomplishment to be able to use this primi- 
tive weapon well. As one boy said, “Most anyone can shoot 
straight with a rifle, but the boy who can shoot straight with 
a bow and arrow has a good bit of skill.” Especially is this 
true if the weapon is of his own craftsmanship. 

Every boy catches “archer- 
itis” sometime. Happily, many 
of them never recover. One who 
never recovered is Frederic A. 
Kibbe, of Coldwater, Michigan. 
He learned the art of making 
bows and arrows as a 4-H Club 
member and became so _ infat- 
uated and saw in it such great 
possibilities that he decided to 
make the manufacture of arch- 
ery tackle his life work. Mr. 
Kibbe tells in the following ar- 
ticle how to make a good bow 
and arrow: 

“Every boy passes through 
what is known as the ‘bow and 
arrow stage. This important 
era in the early ‘teen’ ages may 
be the usual mild experience or 
it may be punctuated with vio- 
lent reversion to type, with 
the usual bloodthirsty scalping, 
shooting of flaming arrows and 
other Sitting Bull antics. Most 
every boy has had a bow of 
some kind or other at some time 
in his early life, and these vary 
from the old hickory bow that 
Grandpa made from memory, 
to the modern bow made of um- 
brella staves bound together 
with a string or old clothesline. 
The type of construction is not 
so important with the average 
boy, as is the ability it gives him 
to shoot an arrow with a resounding whack against the side 
of the barn. 

“Today there is a widespread interest in archery. It is 
promoted in boys’ and girls’ organizations and the interest- 
ing scientific side of the sport is being taught so widely that 
any boy who gets the urge to follow in the footsteps of Robin 
Hood need not wish in vain for proper instruction and sym- 
pathetic company. There are many good books on the sub- 
ject and a very widespread interest, and most every town and 
village has some individual who is an archery fan and who 
can act as a starting point for this new interest. 

“The first consideration of the archer is the making of a 
good bow. There are many woods that can be used for bow 
making, probably the best known, although by no means the 
best, is hickory. It is relatively inexpensive and easy to 
secure in most regions. White second growth, air dried— 
about ten to twelve months of seasoning—is preferable. In 
selecting a stick for the bow the first consideration is to se- 
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cure a piece that is straight and clear. Staves of all suitable 
woods may be pure chased from companies that sell archery 
tackle. We will consider for this discussion the making of a 
six-foot bow, and the stave should be about one inch square 
to produce a bow of up to forty pounds pull. First mark the 
center of the stave, and then mark one inch above and three 
below this mark. This space will be the handle, and the side 
toward the three inch space below the center is the lower 
limb. The back of the bow will be selected from the side 
tangent to the annual rings. (Here’s a good chance for you 
boys to use your mathematics.) In other words, the back 
of the bow will be the side toward the bark of the tree. 

“The next step is to draw a line down the center of the 
back from end to end. From this line lay off five-sixteenths 
inches on each side, which will be the width of the finished 
end. Then connect these points with the outside lines at each 
end of the handle space. Cut away the the wood outside of 
these lines and the result looking at the back of the bow will 
be a stave full width for the four-inch handle space, and 
tapering from there to each end uniformly. The next opera- 
tion is to taper the inside or “belly” part of the bow. Draw 
lines from each end of the handle area to a point one-half 
inch through from the back and cut away the wood outside 
the lines with the plane. You will now have a stave tapered 
each way from the handle area, except the back which re- 
mains flat as when you started the bow. 

“You are now ready to round the corners on the “belly” 
part of the bow. This will provide the usual shape of cross- 
section which is a semi-circle slightly high at the middle of 
the curve. You can do this with the plane and rasp or spoke 
shave. After the bow is roughly shaped, including the round- 
ing of the “belly,” the next operation is to cut the nocks 
(notches) in the ends about five-eighths of an inch down 
from each end. Cut these nocks in on the sides and not 
through the back of the tips. 

“We will have to pause here a moment to discuss briefly 
the making of a string, for we cannot complete the bow until 
we have a string to put on it at this stage. A string is made 
from No. 10 shoe thread, linen, twenty strands and well 
waxed. Drive two nails in a board about seven feet apart 
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and wind the thread from nail to nail until you have made 
ten complete turns. Cut one end of the cable and twist it 
with a rolling motion between the fingers, until it is one 
solid round cable, being sure to wax it frequently during 
the twisting process. The next step is to make a loop, or eye, 
in one end which is accomplished by serving tightly with 
hard linen a three-inch section back of one end. This served 
part is then folded back to form a loop, which is held over a 
nail. Carefully braid the loose end into the main stem, 
cutting out strands as you go. 

“The string can now be “slipped over the upper nock of 
the bow and brought down about four inches. Tie the other 
or loose end, taking up all slack, with a “timber hitch.” 
String the bow by placing the lower end against the left 
instep, the back toward you, “belly” of bow away. Grasp 
the bow at the center with the left hand and lock the left 
elbow against the side and push with the heel of your right 
hand while pulling at the handle horizontally with your left. 
When the bow is flexed, slip the loop into the upper nock 
with the forefinger and thumb. 

“We are now ready to ‘tiller’ the bow. After stringing 
up for the first time you will note that both limbs probably 
do not bend uniformly. While the bow is still strung clamp 
it in a vise at the center and proceed with the rasp or spoke 
shave to remove wood where the bow is too stiff. Take the 
bow from the vise frequently and pull it up gently so that 
you will not remove too much wood. The finished bow 
should be slightly stiff at the handle and should be bending 
in every inch of the limbs. When the bend suits you, and 
you have shot your bow several times to make sure of the 
bend and action, finish with sandpaper and steel wool, and 
apply varnish or lacquer. After this put on a handle of 
velour, braid, leather, or cord to suit your fancy. The center 
of the string where the arrow nocks should then be served 
for protection. The arrow is to be shot over the top of the 
handle nearest the upper limb, not past the center of the 
handle space. Store your bow in a cool dry place and al- 
ways unstring it when not in service. 

“The making of arrows is the next thing to consider. It is 
more difficult to construct good (Continuing on page 381) 
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Every boy catches “archeritis” at some time in his career—he must have a bow and arrow, and it is fine to know how 
to make one. With the aid of the charts shown above, most any boy can do this if he follows carefully the author’s 
instructions given here. 
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FORESTRY AS A CURE FOR UNEMPLOYMENT 


(Continued from page 325) 


through default and practically every tract has on it one or 
more home sites which could be utilized for a forest worker's 
home along the lines of the British Forest Commission plan. 
In Great Britain, it has been estimated that five holdings are 
needed to every 1,000 acres of forest land. In order to be 
conservative, let us say that in America we can make a begin- 
ning with three holdings to every 1,000 acres. This would 
immediately call for the permanent settling of 600 workers 
and their families on the abandoned lands of New York State 
every year or 1,500 permanent settlements on the abandoned 
lands of Pennsylvania. If such workers averaged five in the 
families, that would mean that some 3,000 people would find 
permanent country settlement each year in New York State 
or 7,500 persons in Pennsylvania. 

The necessary legislative enactments authorizing the county 
commissioners to place reverted lands in county forests, with 
the assistance of the state forestry departments and possibly 
a cooperative financing agreement between the county, state 
and the federal government, similar to that now in success- 
ful operation for forest fire protection under the Clarke-Mc- 
Nary Law, could easily be worked out. This would be a long 
stride forward toward permanently putting abandoned lands, 
already in the hands of the public, to constructive use and 
unemployed people to constructive labor. 

In addition to the problem of tax delinquent or submar- 


ginal lands, we have hundreds of thousands of acres of lands 
unsuited to agriculture from which the timber has been cut. 
Such lands not infrequently have some potential forest 
growth left on them, so that with fire protection they can be 
made to grow into valuable forest. But owing to the impossi- 
bility of immediate profit from their operation, the lands are 
not being taken care of by their present owners or the public. 
The British Forestry Commission is so convinced as to the 
importance of public forestry that it spends an average of 
fifty dollars an acre in buying, organizing and reforesting 
land for state forests. Such purchases can now be made very 
reasonably and would do much to help the present owners 
regain their feet. At the same time it would stimulate busi- 
ness generally. 

Taking the country as a whole, there are probably more 
than 100,000,000 acres of such lands so situated as to make 
their purchase and organization under public control into 
public forests an excellent investment for the people of the 
United States. Assuming three workers for each 1,000 acres, 
the 100,000,000 acres would supply permanent work and 
residence for 300,000 men, or with their families 1,500,000 
people. Here again the enterprise would go a long way to- 
ward solving our present forest and our present unemploy- 
ment problem. And it would be strictly in the nature of a 
permanent public investment, and not charity. 





AN IDEA---AND A DOG 


(Continued from page 350) 


were clipped to prevent ambitious convalescents from leav- 
ing before their condition warranted. So the bird hospital 
gradually built up a routine to fit its needs. 

What to do with convalescents ready for discharge? 

Those with permanent disability papers were turned over 
to public parks and zoos for exhibition and breeding pur- 
poses as Worcester’s idea emerged into its second strongly- 
developed avenue of growth. 

Those with a clean bill of health were released after be- 
ing marked with United States Biological Survey bands, the 
third of the three important channels of disposal he had built 
up. The pens were crowded before the bands arrived, and it 
was necessary to release many of the birds without marking 
them. However, 300 geese and 100 ducks winged away bear- 
ing passports which will give Biological Survey officials 
much valuable information about the movements of migra- 
tory waterfowl when the birds are shot by hunters or re- 
captured. 

Each band carries a serial number, and the legend, “No- 
tify Biological Survey, Washington, D. C.” The survey re- 
quests that those who shoot or capture banded birds notify 
them, giving the serial number, together with the date and 
locality of the bird’s recovery. The survey reciprocates by 
mailing its informer the place and date of the bird’s banding. 
Results of unique local interest are often obtained in this 
manner, as well as most valuable information for govern- 
ment investigators. 

The continuation of water fowl shooting as a sport de- 
pends on a knowledge of exact summer and winter ranges 
and the routes taken to and from the different areas, so 
sportsmen will do themselves a favor by turning all possible 
information of this nature over to the Biological Survey. The 
total of birds banded in the United States today is near a 
million, nearly 100,000 being migratory waterfowl. Fifty 
banding stations for water birds are distributed over the 
country. 


The banding phase of bird recovery has so interested the 
Biological Survey that a large banding station may be estab- 
lished at Tule Lake. 

In no one of the ninety-three Federal Wild Life Refuges in 
twenty-five states, Alaska, Hawaii and Porto Rico, are there 
conditions like those which led up to Reservation Protector 
Worcester’s unique activities of the past winter, states Frank 
L. Earnshaw, assistant in reservations administration for the 
Biological Survey. 

Tule Lake is part of the Federal Klamath Valley Irriga- 
tion Project. For miles around the lake in every direc- 
tion there is farming land and grain fields, running down to 
the level where the tules begin. The lake is a low depression 
that has been converted into a drainage sump for surplus 
water from the irrigation project, which, together with its 
border of rushes and marsh growth, was reserved by execu- 
tive order of October 4, 1928, as a sanctuary for waterfowl 
and other migratory gamebirds. The birds find their feed- 
ing grounds in adjacent grain and stubble fields. At all other 
bird refuges in the nation the fowl are able to feed within the 
sanctuary, or are hunted at points further distant from their 
boundaries so wounded birds do not have an opportunity to 
regain the refuge by flight. 

Hunters at Tule Lake are permitted to leave their guns out- 
side the refuge and enter to retrieve wounded birds, but 
many of them fly for a mile or more before they drop, and 
others are lost in the tules till the hunter finds it all but im- 
possible to recover them. Thus the number of birds shot but 
lost mounts well into the thousands. Out of this unusual 
situation has developed the bird recovery idea, which may 
be put to use on other sanctuaries if the need is found for it. 

The number of birds in the Klamath Valley is enormous. 
Worcester estimates the total of Canada geese in the area to 
be no less than 75,000 young hatched out each year. Ducks, 
including red head, mallard, pintail, cinnamon, blue-winged 
teal, and red-winged teal, hatch in such numbers that he de- 
clines to make an estimate. 
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It’s always fire weather when Floridians get together. And one thing is certain. The cry “Save the Forests” would mean a 


Or are all of these spring woods fires in the land of Eternal Youth 
Florida’s way of advertising she’s hot stuff. 


thoughts of spring. 


Which reminds us of a bit clipped from Service— 


A lion met a tiger 

As they drew beside a pool. 

Said the tiger, “Tell me why 

You're roaring like a fool?” 

“That’s not foolish” said the 
lion 

With a twinkle in his eyes 

“They call me the king of 
all the beasts 

Because I advertise.” 

A rabbit heard them talking 

And ran home like a streak: 

He thought he’d try the 
lion’s plan, 

But his roar was a squeak. 

A fox came to investigate— 

Had luncheon in the woods. 

Moral: If you advertise, 

Be sure you've got the goods. 


Even in_ pre-depression 
days there was only a dead 
market for ashes. 


Some blame Florida’s un- 
forgivable fire record this 
year ona prolonged drought. 
That sounds mightily like 
dry humor. 


This same drought, it is 
claimed, has attracted thou- 
sands of insects to the piney 
woods. No doubt they were 
fire bugs. 


The chief difference be- 
tween Florida and ancient 
Rome is that Rome had a 
Nero and a fiddle. 


And we bet the fellow 
who originated the saying 
“You burn me up” was a 


Floridian. 


Anyway, here’s another 


vote for the Flamingo as the state bird of Florida. 


Times have changed. In the old days a man’s aim was to get back 
to nature. Now he’s asking nature to come to him. 


The motorist might compromise. He might do his driving after 
dark when the flowers and blossoms won’t be such a great temptation. 








Dear Editor: 

Do you happen to remember old Bill McGee, who was a great 
ranger up in the Sawtooth Mountains when I was wearin’ a red 
shirt? Well I ran across him yesterday and we sure had a session. 
He’s still hangin’ on up in Skunk Creek—they call it Bunie Vista 
now—and he’s got as pretty a little ranger station as I ever seen. 
But don’t let Bunie Vista fool you—there still is skunks up there. 

Bill has sure changed. It made me laugh to see his legs dressed 
up in puttees. That old-timer has rode a hoss too long to wrap 
anything else around them except chaps. But I reckon it fits his 
job, as he’s mostly wranglin’ tourists now. He ain’t got no timber 
sales, no sheep, no cattle, no trail work. He’s a government em- 
ployee now, not a Forest Service hand no longer, and he’s got a 
work plan all drawn up tellin’ him just how many scissor-bills would 
be up each day, what scenery he’d show ’em, and what lies he’d tell. 

A number came up to the station when Bill and me were swap- 
pin’ lies and wanted to see the view from Hoss Thief Rock—they 
call it Inspiration Point now. So Bill and me took ’em up. 

Of all the gol-darned exhibits I ever seen, this tourist business is 
the worse. Once we topped the big rock Bill started followin’ his 
work plan. Mister, how that old hoss thief can lie. He pointed 
out where the pioneers had crossed the divide in covered wagons; 
he showed them the azure sky. He told them that at their feet, 
some miles below, was where Daniel Boon and Dave Crocket camped 
when they was huntin’ Lewis and Clark’s lost hosses. é 

Old Bill never cracked a smile, and when one of the party asked 
if anybody ever fell over the big rock, a couple of tears dropped down 
his cheeks. I was gettin’ sort of worried, as I hadn’t seen nothin’ 
like that in the work plan, when the old lizard wiped his eyes and 
heaved just like a bogged pack hoss. ‘Yes’m,” he gasped, “‘they did.” 

“Oh,” said all the scissor-bills, “tell us about it, won’t you?” 

“Well,” begins Bill, “it’s a sad tale. It was my—er, bride.” He 
stopped and wiped his eyes again, the old coyote. “She was standin’ 
right on the edge there when a cougar screamed. She jumped and 
before I could grab her she, she—” 

“How terrible!” exclaimed the customers. ‘Did it kill her?” 

Bill pointed to a ledge stickin’ out about a half mile down. ‘See 
that ledge?” he asked. ‘Well, she lit on that.” 

“Oh,” with a gasp. “Then you were able to save her?” 

Bill sighed again and shook his head. ‘No, she broke her leg 
so we shot her.” Sapling Sam. 








“Give up,” we cried eagerly. 


the speaker concluded gracefully. 
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great deal more if raised by those who use them. 


The Houston Post-Dispatch gives us something to add to our 


The chigger is invisible, 

He’s short and very thin, 

Yet he’s so heavy that his 
feet 

Sink right into your skin. 


And Kablegram thinks 
the mosquito queer because 
he never begins to bore you 
until he becomes silent. 


And add that the worm 
has some good points. When 
it gets ready to turn it does 
not hold out its hand to 
confuse you. 


Russia announces discov- 
ery of an artificial source of 
rubber. The Wichita Eagle 
believes it ought to help 
Russia on the home-stretch 
of the Five-Year Plan. 


Another item from abroad. 
A German scientist converts 
wood into food—sort of 
sprucing up the board. 


Now for a dog story which 
we clipped from the /ndiana 
Bored Walk: 

They were discussing dogs 
and the stories were getting 
pretty tall when one of the 
group spoke up. 

“Smith,” he said, “had a 
most intelligent dog. One 
night Smith’s house caught 
fire. All was instant con- 
fusion. Smith and his wife 
rushed to save the children 
and bundled them out in 
short order. Every one was 
saved. Then Smith saw 
Rover dash back into the 
flaming building. He called 
to the faithful animal but 


the dog had already disappeared amid the roaring inferno within. 

“After a brief time the noble Rover reappeared, scorched and 
burned, eyes watering, breath coming in short quick pants, but tightly 
clinched in his teeth was-——what do you suppose?” 


“Why. with the insurance policy wrapped tightly in a damp towel,” 


—The Smokechaser. 


























Professor James W. Toumey Dies 


Professor James W. Toumey, a member of 
the faculty of the Yale School of Forestry 
since its foundation in 1900, and former dean 
of the School, died suddenly May 6. Although 
he suffered a heart attack three weeks ago, 
his death was unexpected. He was sixty-seven 
years old. 

For thirty-two years, from the opening of 
the institution until his death, Professor 
Toumey was continuously associated with 
the Yale School of Forestry. Graduating 
from Michigan State College in 1889, he 
served as an assistant in the Department of 
Botany of that College until 1891, when he 
became assistant professor of biology at 
the University of Arizona. He remained 
at the latter institution for eight years, 
serving as assistant professor, later as pro- 
fessor of botany, and finally as director of 
the Agricultural Experiment Station. In 
1899, he resigned to accept a position in 
the United States Forest Service, in charge 
of the cooperative work in tree planting 
conducted by the government. This posi- 
tion he held until 1900 when he was called 
to Yale. 

Mr. Toumey’s training had been chiefly 

in botanical fields and his approach to 
forestry was essentially from the botanical 
side. His chief interest lay toward den- 
drology and silviculture, and his coming to 
Yale placed the new School of Forestry in 
a position of leadership in these two fields. 
It also brought to the school the gift of Mr. 
Toumey’s personal herbarium of 2,500 spe- 
cies of American trees and shrubs. In 
1903, he was promoted to professor of for- 
estry and later he was appointed Morris 
K. Jessup Professor of Silviculture, which 
chair he held at the time of his death. 

When Dean Henry S. Graves was called 
to Washington in 1910, to assume the duties 
of chief of the United States Forest Service, 
Professor Toumey became acting dean, and 
later dean, of the Yale School of Forestry. This 
position he held until the return of Colonel 
Graves in 1922. During this period the activi- 
ties of the school were notably expanded and 
through Professor Toumey’s efforts important 
endowments were made to widen the scope and 
increase the effectiveness of the work of the 
school. Mr. Toumey also served as the head 
of the Committee on Forest Education of the 





Society of American Foresters, which met in 
New Haven in 1920 and had a marked in- 
fluence in shaping the educational policies of 
the forest schools in the country. 

After resigning the deanship, he devoted 
the greater share of his time to research and 
to the development of graduate study, which 
increased greatly in scope and importance un- 
der his leadership. In 1928 Mr. Toumey was 
instrumental in organizing the Plant Science 





James W. Toumey 


Research Club, which brings together the bot- 
anists of the University and the Connecticut 
Agricultural Experiment Station and the stu- 
dents who are interested in research in the 
general field of plant science. Among other ac- 
tivities he organized and built up the Yale 
Demonstration and Research Forest at Keene, 
New Hampshire. He secured funds to increase 
the holdings, to reforest the open and poorly 
stocked lands, and to improve the property 
generally. He created a forest experiment 
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station of capital importance which is already 
widely known. Each summer a group of ad- 
vanced students work on the property, and 
the researches conducted on it are contributing 
materially to our knowledge of forestry under 
conditions prevailing in that region. The 
Keene Forest will stand as a distinctive memo- 
rial to Mr. Toumey’s work at Yale. 
Professor Toumey held the honorary degrees 
of Doctor of Science from Syracuse University 
and Doctor of Forestry from Michigan State 
College. He was the author of two widely 
used forestry textbooks, “Seeding and 
Planting in the Practice of Forestry,” pub- 
lished in 1916 and revised in 1931, with the 
aid of C. F. Korstian, and “Foundations of 
Silviculture,” which appeared in 1929. 


Vigilante Committees Formed to 
Combat Forest Fires in Northwest 


Led by Governors J. E. Erickson and C. 
Ben Ross, more than 3,000 representative 
citizens of Montana and Idaho have signed 
up as volunteer fire wardens to help cope 
with the forest fire situation this year. 

Governor Erickson of Montana, in enlist- 
ing as a volunteer fire warden, likened the 
group to the old-time vigilante committees 
of the West. 

“Montana’s forests constitute one of her 
biggest assets,” he said. “They provide tim- 
ber, universally used in one form or another 
by more than 90 per cent of her inhabi- 
tants. They help regulate stream flow; pro- 
viding a more constant supply of water for 
power, for domestic purposes and for irriga- 
tion of mountain and valley ranches. They 
help prevent destructive erosion and the 
silting of reservoirs and irrigation canals. 
They provide shelter, refuge and breed- 
ing grounds for our fur-bearing animals 
and our wild game. They offer our most 

accessible and best-loved recreation grounds— 
for hunting and fishing; for camping, picnick- 
ing and for summer homes in the cool, green 
forests and beside beautiful, placid lakes. 
“One of the worst enemies of our forests is 
fire. During the period 1908 to 1930 inclusive, 
forest fires in Montana swept over more than 
2,900,000 acres; destroyed resources valued at 
almost $14,000,000. Within this period there 
were reported more than 17,500 individual for- 
est fires; in their suppression twenty-seven 
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human lives were sacrificed. 

“And sixty-five per cent of these fires—11,568 
in number—were man-caused! 

“The time has come when responsible, repu- 
table citizens of Montana are convinced that 
this drain upon their resources can no longer 
be tolerated. 

“Realizing their individual responsibility, 
these public-spirited citizens have asked for 
appointment as Volunteer Fire Wardens. De- 
termined to stop the toll of death, damage and 
destruction in Montana’s forests and on her 
forest lands, they have banded together as did 
the Vigilante Committee of pioneer days, 
donating their services for the common good. 

“Operating with all the power conferred 
upon them by the fire and forest laws of their 
State, they have declared war against careless- 
ness and incendiarism. Squarely behind them 
stands the power of the State and its criminal 
precedure applicable in the enforcement of 
those laws.” 

Fire wardens’ appointments, carrying au- 
thority to make arrests, will be forwarded to 
those who have enlisted as soon as possible, 
according to the State Foresters of Montana 
and Idaho, under whose direction the volunteer 
organizations will operate. The Forest Service 
has pledged its full cooperation to the group. 

“An excellent move. To assist it the United 
States Forest Service will immediately make 
available its full resources,” is Regional For- 
ester Evan W. Kelley’s comment on the newly 
organized Vigilante Committees. The job of 
preventing man-caused forest fires,—whether 
they be deliberately set or carelessly started,— 
is one which everybody must tackle, and im- 
mediate steps will be taken to correlate the 
work with that of the three thousand or more 


MILLIONS OF TREES will be planted this » 
year to commemorate the bicentennial of George Washington, the 
father of our country. Mrs. John Dickinson Sherman, chairman of 
the Women’s Division of the George Washington Bicentennial Cele- 


bration, says: 
S Those who have studied George Washington’s life find much that_is symbolic of 
the life of a giant king of the forest. The man who founded this Nation, defended 
it, sheltered its infancy beneath his own powerful personality, drew his rugged 
strength and unfaltering courage from the wide spreading family roots planted 
deep—centuries deep—in ancestral traditions of loyalty, service and courage. 


For this reason we have published 


The Book of Trees 


By ALFRED CARL HOTTES 


A 448-page volume, with 200 excellent 
halftones and line cuts, which tells HOW, 
WHEN, WHERE and WHAT to plant ; 
in short, every worthwhile tree is cov- 
ered as to description, culture, propaga- 
tion, uses, etc. 


DO YOU KNOW THE ANSWER 
TO THESE QUESTIONS? 
What are the historical American trees? 
Where are the oldest trees in the world 
found ? 
What trees are best for each section of 
the country? 
What are the best street trees? 























SPECIAL OFFER 


Volunteer Fire Wardens, who, under direction 
of State Foresters Ben Bush of Idaho, and Rut- 
ledge Parker of Montana, have pledged their 
every effort to strict and impartial law enforce- 


Each of 1,000 persons ordering a 
copy of the Book of Trees will re- 
ceive FREE one of these handsome, 
stainless steel TREE PLATES show- 
ing the bust of George Washington, 


What is the value of tree surgery? 
What are the desirable and undesirable 
features of the various trees? 


Every tree lover and tree planter will 





the latter copied from the Houdon 
bust which has been adopted by the 
United States Commission as_ the 
official picture in use in the Bicen- 
tennial celebration, This plate is 2% 


want a copy of THE BOOK OF TREES 


in his library. 


Price $3.00 


ment as a most effective means of combating 
this menace. 

“Operating under the powers conferred upon 
them by State and Federal forest fire laws, 


7 7 ; . ag in. wide by 2% in. high, in shield 
these Volunteer Wardens will be in position form, and is a very beautiful work 
aggressively to go after every camper, smoker, of art. . Postpaid, $3.15 
or incendiary whose acts—careless or deliber- When sending in your order, be sure : 
ate—might result in forest fires. With law en- to mest that yon went one of In CANADA, Postpaid, $3.65 


forcement as their war cry, these responsible, 
reputable citizens should be able to check the 
huge losses which a small minority impose 
each year upon the taxpayers of Montana and 
Idaho.” 

Forest protective funds, both State and Fed- 
eral, this year are extremley low. Forest mois- 
ture has not yet been fully restored after the 
past two dry years, according to local foresters, 
and extreme care will be necessary in preserv- 
ing the timber resources of the west. 


Only 250 copies of this special 
edition have been printed, each 


DE LUXE EDITION = 


by the author. Bound in genuine half Morocco, stamped in gold; raised bands on backbone; 
gold edges on three sides; packed in slip cases. Price $6.00, postpaid. 


A. T. DELAMARE CO. INC. 


Dept. 26. 448 WEST 37TH STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Publishers of Garden Books Exclusively. 








Wakefield Formally Accepted 
by Government 
Wakefield, the birthplace of George Wash- 


ington, was the scene of an interesting cere- 
mony May 14, when the Wakefield National 
Memorial Association formally turned over to 
the National Park Service, of the Department 
of the Interior, complete jurisdiction over that 
portion of the old Washington estate, now in 
the George Washington Birthplace National 
Monument. 

Mrs. Anthony Wayne Cook, of Cooksburg, 
Pennsylvania, one of its vice presidents, made 
the presentation on behalf of the Wakefield 
National Memorial Association, and Secretary 
of the Interior Ray Lyman Wilbur accepted 
the historic shrine and dedicated it for public 
use and enjoyment under the control of the 
Federal Government. 

Wakefield lies in the historic Northern Neck 
region of Virginia, in Westmoreland county, 
and is about ninety miles from Washington. 


Send for Free Book Catalogue. 
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TO MEMBERS ONLY 


Y SPECIAL ARRANGEMENT WITH THE PUBLISHER, we can offer our members 
LIVES OF GAME ANIMALS by Ernest Thompson Seton, eight volumes handsomely 
bound, which sell regularly for $40.00, for $20.00, postpaid. 


These eight volumes of LIVES OF GAME ANIMALS contain 3,100 pages. Each book 
measures 7% by 10 inches, is bound in green buckram with gold stamping on back strap and 
front cover, printed in large clear type, contains 50 maps and 1,500 illustrations. 


Ernest Thompson Seton has covered in these volumes the entire story of wild animal life 
on the North American continent. These have been written after nearly a life time of inten- 
sive research and study. These books are recommended by the American Library Association 
and many naturalists and authorities on the subject. 


Send your order in early as there are only a limited number of these sets available. Re- 
member the price. Regular price $40.00. Special price to members of this Association $20.00. 
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You'll feel 
at home 


CHALFONTE-HADDON HALL is the 
perfect solution for a vacation 
for the whole family. 


There’s a happy atmosphere 
at Chalfonte-Haddon Hail. An 
atmosphere of friendliness and 
hospitality. Your wants are un- 
obtrusively anticipated. The 
food is wholesome . .. and in 
great plenty for keen appe- 
tites. There is every comfort, 
every convenience. 

There are the zestful plea- 
sures of the seashore. Bathing. 
Golf. Long hours of quiet on 
the Ocean Deck or the beach. 
Game rooms and lounge rooms 
in the hotels. 

To children this is a paradise. 
They have their own special 
playrooms. They can dine at 
the family table, or in their own 
gay dining-room. Their days 
are brimful of interest and 
healthful activity. 

Write to us. We will be glad 
to send you full information. 


American and European Plans 


CHALFONTE- 


HADDON HALL 


ATLANTIC CiTy 


Leeds and Lippincott Company 





Recreational Use of National 
Forests Grows 


Recreational use of the National Forests in 
1931 increased as compared with 1930, reports 
just compiled by the Forest Service show. The 
estimated total of visitors for 1931 reached the 
record figure of 32,228,613, a gain of 324,098 
over the preceding year. 

More intensive recreational use was _ indi- 
cated by gains in numbers of resort and hotel 
guests, campers, picnickers, and special-use 
permittees. The 1931 total of visitors included 
496,566 special-use permittees and guests, 
1,618,460 hotel and resort guests, 2,193,866 
campers, and 3,765,025 picnickers. 

The increased numbers of those camping 
and making picnic trips to the National For- 
ests more than offset a decrease in the number 
of transient tourists from 24,993,591 in 1930 
to 24,154,696 in 1931. Of the total number of 
visitors, those traveling to the forests by auto- 
mobile numbered 29,836,412, a net gain of 284,- 
805 as compared with 1930. Railroad and trol- 
ley passengers to the forests about held their 
own, with 1,925,237 using these modes of 
travel. Hikers increased more than ten per 
cent, with 248,970 in 1931 against 220,853 com- 
ing in afoot the year before. 

California led all States last year in National 
Forest recreational use. The nineteen National 
Forests in California had 17,454,748 visitors, a 
gain of more than a half million for the year. 
National Forests in Arizona had 2,818,534 visi- 
tors; those in Colorado, 2,265,071; Oregon, 
1,651,573; New Hampshire, 1,563,777; Wash- 
ington, 1,407,354; Montana, 1,050,243; New 
Mexico, 1,033,933. 


Senate Committee Adopts Import 
Tax on Lumber 


An excise tax of $3.00 a thousand board feet 
on all imported lumber,—rough or planed on 
one or more sides—was included in the pend- 
ing revenue bill by the Senate Finance Com- 
mittee. Action was taken on May 4 as a result 
of a motion by Senator Wesley L. Jones, of 
Washington, and was carried by a vote of 11 
to 8. No reference was made to a tax on pulp- 
wood or logs and poles. 

The decision came as a dramatic reversal of 
previous action by the committee following 
hearings during April when representatives of 
the lumber industry appeared before the 
Finance Committee and urged import taxes 
of $5.00 a thousand on dressed softwood lum- 
ber brought into this country. Other import 
taxes recommended by them included $3.00 on 
rough softwood lumber, $1.50 on logs, poles 
and piling, and $1.00 a cord on pulp wood. On 
the basis of forest products imported from 
Canada, Russia, and north European countries 
in 1929, the Federal revenue obtained from 
such an import tax would approximate $20,- 
500,000. At present dressed softwood lumber 
from outside the United States pays a tax of 
$1.00 a thousand board feet. This tax affects 
about fifty-four per cent of the lumber im- 
ported from Canada, which is the source of 
more than ninety per cent of our imported 
lumber. 

Colonel W. B. Greeley, Secretary-Manager of 
the West Coast Lumbermen’s Association, de- 
clared the American lumber industry is in the 
thick of a trade war at home and abroad, with 
the Canadian industry frankly out to get the 
entire British market. Already, according to 
Colonel Greeley, the Canadian lumber industry 
enjoys competitive advantages which permit 
them to undersell American lumber within the 
United States, with the result that American 
sawmills have been constantly forced to meet 
lower prices until they are compelled to shut 
down. The loss of foreign markets for Ameri- 
can lumber was ascribed to depreciated for- 
eign currencies, the British Empire preferential 


tariff, and special tariffs and quotas adopted by 
foreign countries. 

In many cases, Colonel Greeley stated, mills 
are now able to recover only actual labor and 
supply costs from the sale of their lumber. As 
a result the industry is on the verge of almost 
complete financial collapse, and tax delinquent 
timber lands are rapidly increasing. “There is 
a like shrinkage,” said the former Chief For- 
ester, “and threat of complete collapse in the 
value of the Federal-owned timber lands in na- 
tional forests, Indian Reservations, and revested 
grants, which contain thirty-eight per cent of 
all the timber in the region.” 

Others who appeared in support of the tariff 
included H. B. Van Duzer, of the Inman Paul- 
sen Lumber Company, Portland, Oregon; Os- 
sian Anderson, of Everett, Washington, and 
Clarence C. Stetson, of Bangor, Maine. 

Opponents of an import tax were led by 
David J. Winton, of Minneapolis, and P. J. 
Bloedel, who declared that the difference in 
cost of lumber manufacture in this country and 
in Canada does not justify a $5.00 tariff on 
finished lumber. Furthermore, they insisted 
that such a tax would do little or nothing to 
help the American industry and would harm 
the Canadian mills, where large sums of Ameri- 
can capital are invested. Mr. Bloedel, whose 
interests are in the State of Washington and in 
British Columbia, said that present conditions 
are probably the results of unstable conference 
rates and chaotic timber ownership factors 
rather than of lower production costs and 
cheap foreign money. 





American Forestry Association 


Medals Given Colorado Children 


“What Forests Mean to Our State” is the 
title of an essay which won for Elizabeth 
Criley, of Georgetown, Colorado, The Ameri- 
can Forestry Association medal and for her 
high school The American Forestry Associa- 
tion plaque. First prize for the boys’ essay was 
won by Elmer Duane Underwood, of Del Norte. 
The medals were presented on April 16, 1932, 
by Mrs. Inez Johnson Lewis, State Superinten- 
dent of Public Instruction at a meeting held in 
the Denver Municipal Auditorium under the 
auspices of the Colorado Federation of Wom- 
en’s Clubs. 

The contest was open to the pupils of the 
eighth io twelfth grades in the public schools 
of Colorado, under the immediate leadership 
of Mrs. E. W. Simmons, Chairman of Conser- 
vation for the Federation of Women’s Clubs. 
Judges for the contest were Mrs. Dorothea 
Kunsmiller, Mrs. Caroline L. Dier, and Judge 
Stanley H. Johnson, of the Juvenile Court in 
Denver. 


Experimental Forests Established 
in Minnesota 


Three field laboratories, comprising a total 
of approximately 5,396 acres, have been defi- 
nitely set aside as experimental forest areas 
within the Chippewa and Superior National 
Forests, in Minnesota. 

The Cutfoot Experimental Forest is located 
approxiately twenty-four miles from Deer 
River and is well stocked with thrifty, growing 
timber which is very largely Norway and jack 
pine, although other types are also represented. 
The Pike Bay Experimental Forest lies ap- 
proximately six miles southeast of Cass Lake. 
It is predominantly an aspen-hardwood type 
but includes a small area of virgin white and 
Norway pine. The Kawishiwi Experimental 
Forest, comprising 2,635 acres, is located about 
thirteen miles southeast of Ely, Minnesota, 
within the Superior National Forest. The 
three most important timber types on the Su- 
perior National Forest, and in the region im- 
mediately surrounding that forest, are repre- 
sented within the experimental area. 
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“Duck Stamps” Proposed to 
Aid Wildfowl 


A suggestion which has come to Senator 
Harry B. Hawes, of Missouri, vice-chairman 
of the Senate Committee on Conservation of 
Wild-Life Resources, and which he presented 
to the recent annual convention of the Izaak 
Walton League of America, in Chicago, may 
lead the champions of waterfowl out of their 
wilderness of uncertainty over the best method 
of|financing the restoration of nesting and feed- 
ing areas for wild ducks. 

Game men predict this suggestion that 
“migratory bird stamps” at a dollar or so each, 
be sold through postoffices to all hunters of 
migratory birds, may shoulder its way into this 
session of the Senate as a Wild-Life Committee 
bill. It will receive the backing of conservation 
groups which previously could not get together 
on a federal financing program. 

The stamp plan developed out of a prepon- 
derance of sentiment expressed by witnesses 
at the Senate committee’s waterfowl hearings 
on April 4, 5 and 6, and was almost unani- 
mously approved by the Izaak Walton League 
convention at Chicago on April 22. 

Officials of the American Game Association 
have been informed that in all probability the 
Senate body will soon present a bill looking 
toward a financing policy for the restoration 
of waterfowl, according to a bulletin of the 
association. 

While the committee was not ready to say 
what its decision will be, or what form the 
bill would take, the announcement closely fol- 
lowed endorsement of the plan by the Izaak 
Walton League. 

A big majority of the state game commis- 
sioners, sportsmen’s leaders and others who 
testified before the Senate committee opposed 
the proposed cent-a-shell tax bill applying to 
all shooters and urged direct contributions by 
the waterfowl shooters, claiming that only 
those who hunted waterfowl should pay to 
restore the birds. They agreed that a national 
program must be started immediately to re- 
store wild fowl areas. 

The proceeds from the adhesive stamps, cost- 
ing either $1 or $2, for attachment to hunting 
licenses, after deduction of distribution costs, 
would be administered by the Biological Sur- 
vey—about $1,000,000 a year for water fowl 
habitat; $250,000 for law enforcement, and 
$250,000 for administration, surveys, experi- 
ments and investigations. 


Waterton-Glacier International 
Peace Park Assured 


An enduring monument to international good 
will between the people and Governments of 
Canada and the United States is assured by 
the passage of Representative Scott Leavitt's 
bill, H. R. 4752, authorizing the President to 
issue a proclamation that the Glacier National 
Park, in Montana, is a part of an international 
park to be known as the Waterton-Glacier In- 
ternational Peace Park. The bill was approved 
and signed by the President on May 2. 

The Waterton Lakes National Park of Al- 
berta and British Columbia, in Canada, is ad- 
jacent to the Glacier National Park and Water- 
ton Lake, which gives its name to the Cana- 
dian park, is divided by the international 
boundary line. The area within the Interna- 
tional Park is an example of unsurpassed 
mountain beauty, with glaciers of countless 
age, many lakes and magnificent forests. 

No change in handling the two parks is con- 
templated, and for purposes of administration 
they will continue to be known as the Waterton 
Lakes National Park and the Glacier National 
Park, but future road and trail improvements 
will be worked out with their international 
significance in mind. 











E. P. GILKISON SONS CO 


A NEW WONDERFUL VACATION ... 


Wherever you go—whatever you do—a GILKIE CAMP 
TRAILER assures you of comfort, safety, and economy. 
At the lakes; in the mountains; anywhere and everywhere, 
a GILKIE is your Vacation Home. Completely equipped, 
it has plenty of luggage space and is absolutely weather- 
proof. The GILKIE is easy to set up and quick to pack 
up and always follows the rear wheel tracks of your car. 


Write for the 1932 Story 
about this Vacation Home 
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MPANY—TERRE HAUTE, INDIANA 
1311 Wabash Avenue 











MAKE THIS VACATION DIFFERENT 


TAKE A WILDERNESS CANOE TRIP 


Follow with pack and canoe the travel lanes of Indian and Voyageur through the Superior NATIONAL 
FOREST and QUETICO PROVINCIAL PARK of Ontario, Canada. Thousands of lakes and rivers where 
you can cruise and camp undisturbed for weeks or months, fish in virgin waters, photog.aph big game, ex- 
plore new country. The greatest wilderness canoe area on the continent. COMPLETE OUTFITTING 
SERVICE FOR CANOE TRIPS. Write for Free Booklet, and information. Address Sig. Olson, Manager. 


BORDER LAKES OUTFITTING CO., WINTON, MINNESOTA 


95% of all canoe trips taken begin and end at Winton 











FOR SALE—BINGHAM WOODS 


LOCATION: 760 acres of well-advanced second-growth LONG LEAF YELLOW 
a ee 


E Timber, in the hills of Escambia County, Florida, 18 miles 
northwest of Pensacola. On good roads and one and two miles from the Frisco and 
L. & N. Railways, respectively. Healthful. Beautiful. Accessible. 


DESCRIPTION: Has been developed seven years as a small cattle and sheep ranch 
and PINE TIMBER FARM. 60 head of cattle. 60 sheep. 





Many thousand pines now large enough to be worked for pine gum, which can be done 
profitably and permanently without interfering with their growth to any extent. A con- 
siderable quantity of Slash Pine, Poplar, Bay, Gum and Cypress now of sawmill size. 
Other woods include Magnolia, Holly, Juniper and Dogwood. There are pear trees, 


? ; 
| 





ae. r 
peach, fig, Satsuma orange, paper-shell pecans and grapevines; also there are about 4,000 
TUNG OIL TREES, with several hundred bearing this year. Two spring-fed creeks, 
recently stocked with 5,000 black bass. Game rapidly increasing. 
: Several buildings, including small dwelling, 3-room camp- 
cn cb 8 house, barns, poo sheep nad hog sheds and feed house. 
All fenced and a recently completed fencepost and crosstie treating outfit. 
SUITABLE FOR FURTHER DEVELOPMENT AS A SOUTHERN ESTATE 
OR AS THE NEXT STEP IN FORESTRY, THE TIMBER FARM, IN 
CONNECTION WITH LIVESTOCK. 

INTERESTED PERSONS please write owner for price and more complete description 


of this excellent property. 
F. F. BINGHAM, Owner 
1113 4th Ave., West 





Birmingham, Ala. 
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“Grey Owl,” the famous Indian staff 
writer of “Forest and Outdoors.” His col- 
leagues on the magazine include Jack 
Miner, Hamilton Laing, Ozark Ripley end 
other noted authorities. 


CANADA 


brimful of the finest fishing and 
hunting, the most remarkable 
ventures in game sanctuaries, the 
most interesting happenings in 


And the 


whole colorful story is recounted 


active conservation. 


month by month in Illustrated 


‘Forest and Outdoors’ 


An altogether unique magazine 
written from the heart of Canada. 


The next 8 issues for a 
dollar bill 


Just send your name and address. 


We'll look after the rest. 


CANADIAN FOREST 
AND OUTDOORS 


306 METCALFE STREET 
OTTAWA, CANADA 





Dr. Henry B. Ward, Chairman of the 
Conservation Committee of the Isaak 
Walton League says: “This is certainly 
one of the finest outdoor magazines pub- 
lished on this continent.” 
































eviews 

















IMPROVEMENT OF WoopLanps, by W. E. Hiley. 
Published by Country Life, Limited, Lon- 
don, England. 249 pages—lIllustrated. Price 
$1.90. 


This book approaches the problems of pri- 
vate forestry from an economic angle, and will 
prove a very practical handbook for those who 
own, or have charge of woodlands. The failure 
to make British woodlands as productive as 
those of other European countries, in spite of 
favorable climate, soils and markets, is due, 
the author says, to extravagant management 
and the lack of professional knowledge and in- 
terest on the part of the owners. A study of 
the methods adopted in the most successful 
estates has enabled the writer to show how a 
woodland area can most cheaply be converted 
to a property which yields a continuous in- 
come. 

Special chapters are devoted to taxation, the 
enhancement of sporting value, the mainte- 
nance of a good appearance of woodlands un- 
der scientific management, and the special dif- 
ficulties of small estates.—E. K. 








Tue Boox or Trees, by A. C. Hottes. A. T. 
De La Mare Company, New York. 440 pages 
—TIlustrated. Price, $3.15. 


It is not too much to say that a new book by 
Alfred C. Hottes attracts national attention in 
the horticultural field. With twenty or more 
years’ experience as a writer and a natural apt- 
itude for explaining things clearly and inter- 
estingly, coupled with his long experience as a 
teacher of practical horticulture, he is one of 
the most outstanding and popular writers of 
garden books in the United States today. 

Under various chapter headings Mr. Hottes 
tells “Why We Plant Trees,” “What Is a Tree,” 
and in this latter chapter we learn something of 
historical interest; “The Story of the Twigs,” 
each example of which has some interesting 
character; “The Bark of Trees,” equally varied 
and interesting; “The Mystery of an Autumn 
Leaf,” and “Trees of American History,” this 
latter chapter dealing with some of the most 
famous trees that stand or formerly stood in 
various sections of the country. 

The evergreens are considered separately as 
a group and in this chapter the layman can 
learn something of the characteristics of each 
type. A chapter that will delight many is a 
series of poems about trees, among them being 
“Ancient Warrior,” “The Heart of a Tree,” 
“The Voice of the Woods,” and “When the 
Green Gits Back in the Trees,” the latter one 
of James Whitcomb Riley’s best efforts. 

Then come lists of trees for many uses, this 
section not only naming the varieties useful for 
general purposes, but also under such headings 
as pyramidal, formal, weeping, trees that will 
tolerate smoke, trees for sandy soil, trees for 
the seaside, trees with foliage of specified col- 
ors, trees for the North, South, and in fact 
every region of the United States. Even trees 
for the streets are not overlooked. Then comes 
the subject of planting and after-care, includ- 


ing feeding and pruning, with illustrations to 
supplement the text; also tree propagation, in- 
cluding raising from seed, and the destruction 
of pests and diseases. 

Next follows what is perhaps the most im- 
portant feature of the book—a discussion of all 
the important deciduous and coniferous trees. 
No less than 250 pages are embodied in this 
section and here one learns not only the major 
characteristics of each family and its varieties, 
but also many interesting features that are not 
usually embodied in a general book of garden- 
ing. Many will without doubt be astonished at 
the number of interesting trees that can be 
grown, the majority of them sufficiently hardy 
for all parts of the United States. Their popu- 
lar names and how they came by them are also 
given.—E. K. 





How To See Birps, by Eric Fitch Daglish. Pub- 
lished by William Morrow & Company, Inc., 
New York. Price, $1.50. 


Once more this naturalist-artist comes forth 
with a book for bird lovers of all ages. It is 
replete with practical information on how to 
make friends of the birds, how to tempt them 
to come and live near you by the building of 
attractive houses, feeding stations and nesting 
boxes. The author, who has been called “one 
of the most important contemporary engrav- 
ers,” has illustrated this book not only with his 
matchless photographic wood cuts of birds, but 
has included also clear and useful diagrams of 
bird tables, bird pools and nesting boxes which 
he has tried out in his own home and found 
good. “How to See Birds” will inspire interest 
and a thirst for further knowledge.—L. M. C 





Tue Forest TREASURES OF Cyprus, by A. H. 
Unwin. Published by the Cyprus Forestry 
Association, Victoria Road, Nicosia. 


This is Vol. I, No. I, of the Journal of the 
Cyprus Forestry Association. Particularly dedi- 
cated to exploiting the forest treasures of the 
island, it gives valuable and direct information 
as to the forest and timber content and fas- 
cinating facts regarding its history, the varying 
aspects of legal control, plans of operation 
and resulting revenues. From earliest times, 
according to record, it is apparent that Cyprus 
was entirely covered with forests of one kind 
or another, and one of the earliest recorded 
timber contracts was that between the Egyptian 
kings and the Cyprus people of Kitium or 
Larnaca in the year 3000 B.C. It is brought 
out that the Phoenicians and Alexander the 
Great used Cyprus timber for the construction 
of their fleets, and that during Phoenician and 
Roman times great areas of primeval forests 
were devastated by the working of the copper 
mines. The export of timber from Cyprus 
went on from between 3000 B.C. until 1878, 
when it was stopped by law. 

In addition there is included an interesting 
paper by Dr. E. Glykis on Cyprian forest utili- 
zation and full information regarding the Cyp- 
rus Forestry Association, its organization and 
working plans.—L. M. 
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Parks Are Called Education Aids 


The nation’s National Parks and Monuments 
were characterized as “unique educational 
agencies in our national life,” by Secretary 
Wilbur, at the annual dinner of the National 
Parks Association, held at Washington May 7. 

The cabinet officers praised the work of the 
association in furthering interest and support 
for the work of the National Park Service “in 
developing and protecting these important edu- 
cational and recreational areas,” and asked for 
continued support. 

Senator Walcott, of Connecticut, said that 
the nation’s parks are the greatest wild life 
sanctuaries and centers for the breeding of 
wild game. 

Dr. John C. Merriam, president of the Car- 
negie Institution of Washington, spoke on the 
responsibility of the citizen in participating in 
the principles on which the use of the national 
parks are built. Each person, he said, should 
relate himself to the highest uses, from the 
standpoint of education and recreation, of the 
National Parks. 

Presiding at the meeting was Dr. Wallace 
W. Atwood, president of Clark University, who 
was re-elected president of the association. 

Re-elected as vice presidents were William P. 
Wharton, of Groton, Massachusetts, a director 
of The American Forestry Association; John 
Barton Payne, of Washington, chairman of the 
American National Red Cross; Dr. David 
White of the National Academy of Sciences, 
and added to the list was George D. Pratt, of 
New York, president of The American Forestry 
Association. Joshua Evans, Jr., of Washington, 
D. C., was re-elected treasurer. Robert Sterling 
Yard, general secretary and editor, and Lorne 
W. Barclay, the association’s director, were re- 
elected. 





VACATIGQONG 


FLYING W RANCH 


In the Wilds of Central Idaho, Near Middle 
Fork of Salmon River 
Owned and managed by 
““BLACKIE” WALLACE, Ex-Forest Ranger 
Elk, Deer, Mountain Sheep, Goat, Bear, Cougar 
Spring Bear Hunts 











PIERSON DUDE RANCH 


> S@ WONDER VALLEY » DELPIEDRA, CALIF. 
: pen Year Around 

Come ride with us. Explore the miles 
of mountain, valley and canyon trails 
ofthis cattle and horse ranch in Wonder 








<@ Valley. Swimming, fishing, canoeing Fishing, summer ranch guests, scenic pack trips, 
~ in the health-giving air of the great Our- good saddle horses 
' of-Doors. First-class accommoda 
g in Ranch House and Rustic Cabins. MERL WALLACE 
Home-grown food served country style, WARREN, “ 1022 STATE ST., 
A vacation worth while. Send for folder IDAHO BOISE, IDAHO 




















SPEAR O WIGWAM CAMP 
On Top of Big Horns 
Big Horn, Wyoming 
10 days to 3 weeks colorful Scenic Pack Trip thru the 
Big Horn Canyon or to Cloud Peak and Needles 
Wonderful Lakes—and good fishing over Solitude Trail. 
Wonderful Fishing—20 Lakes and Streams near Camp. 


J i Spear Joh 


“HE WHO HESITATES 
IS LOST” 


Don’t lose your chance at your chosen va- 
cation—make your reservation today. 


Be sure to mention—AMERICAN Forests. 








» Manager 























BEST FISHING---SPORTSMEN, FAMILIES 


— a One party, 1 to 3 in boat, 8 days, 1931, landed 28 
Channel Bass 25-58 lbs. 800 = 
ALLAN RANCH sive Poh, 7 bon 2 pen, 
6 days. 


BEYOND ALL ROADS 
Montana Rockies, Rugged Scenery, Riding, Trout 


GUIDES $2-$6 day, person fr io 


lets, open cock pits. Trout-Weaks, Croakers due Apl. 1- 


Fishing. Hunting (elk, deer, black and grizzly H arek 7 Se SS ee 1. at 
Heese ; ’ aths. Perfect ventila- 

1 so one pee Pg nb — tion, (extra slat doors), large windows. 1200 ft. veran- 
. nformal. e umber Guests. das. Best Va. cooking. Water front pier (200 ft.). A. 
Booklet. P. $3.50-$4 day. Surf bathing, Golf, Bowling, Shooting 


gallery (free pool). Booklets. 
A. H. G. MEARS, (Ownership Management) 
Wachapreague, Ocean Side, Eastern Shore, 


AUGUSTA, MONTANA 


SS COS >= = = Va. 














3 BUSSES DAILY 


from Washington— Leave at 
7:30 A. M., 12 noon and 2:45 
P. M., from Annapolis Hotel, 
1115 H St., N. W. 


In the Heart of the 
Shenandoah National Park 















the South, enjoying a large patronage from New York, Philadelphia and the South. 


Ducks from “Skyland’s” own farm. Rates: $32.50 per week. Private bungalows. for two, 
$40.00 each per week with meals. 


THE NEW SKYLINE ROAD WILL PASS THROUGH SKYLAND 


REMEMBER 


This is the last season you will have the oppor- 
tunity to see SKYLAND, as in the past. This 
September, the marvelous Skyline Highway, now 
being constructed across the mountain peaks of 
the Shenandoah National Park, will bring thou- 
sands of tourists to this scenic park. 


SEASON 1932 


Stony Man Mountain Dude Ranch 
THE EATON RANCH OF THE EAST 
The most unique and original resort in the United States. Half way between the North and 


A 20-acre vegetable garden. Herd of tuberculin tested cows. Lambs, Chicks, Eggs and 


G. F. POLLOCK Skyland, Page Co., Va. 
Skyland Inn and Bungalows 4,000 feet above sea. Many novel features. Open 
May 30 as a year-round resort—Sleighing, Skating, Dog-Sledding, etc. 
50 gaited saddle horses. Finest stable in eastern U. S. 180 miles of mountain 
trails. Dancing, tennis, swimming pool. 50 bungalows with open fireplaces. 


SPECIALTY HONEYMOON TRIPS 
(Small Private Bungalows for Two) 

Most beautiful scenery anywhere east of Colo- 
rado. Five hundred testimonials. Write to pro- 
prietor for beautiful 16-page booklet or call at 
Norfolk & Western R. R. Ticket Office for booklet and train schedule 
to Luray. 
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Mr. Fisherman 


If a lot of us “go fishin’” this 
Spring we will have to DIG DEEP 
for that old favorite BAIT com- 
monly called—COLD CASH. 


Why not take advantage of your 
membership in The American For- 
1 estry Association and buy your 
fishing tackle at a saving in price? 





TT 





DPT 





% ‘. > 
“6 4 CHU, “a 
Courtesy South Bend Bait Co. 


We can supply you with almost any standard fishing tackle manu- 
factured. Look over the items listed below. Write us your wants. 
Let us help you save some money and make that spring trip possible. 


RODS— for all purposes, from Tarpon to Trout. Split Bamboo 
or Steel. For Fresh or Salt water. Fly, Casting or Trolling. 
Priced from $25.00 to 25c. Name the rod you want and let us 
quote MEMBER’S prices. 


REELS—of any Standard make. For every type of fish and pock- 
etbook. Casting, Fly or Automatic. Fresh and Salt water. In 
prices from $250.00 down to 25c. You name the reel, we'll name 
the price. 

LINES— all grades, sizes and styles. From the best Double- 
Taper, Vacuum dressed dry-fly Lines in individual line boxes sell- 
ing at $15.00 down to the lowest priced ones made. Casting, Fly, 
Trolling, Cuttyhunk, Linen, Cotton and Hand Lines. For Salt 
or Fresh water. 

LURES— almost any Standard Lure made. For Tarpon, Tuna 
and other big salt water fighters. For Bass, Trout, Pike, Muskies 
or just common “fish.” From Swordfish “teasers” eight inches 
long down to the smallest fly. Describe your wants by Trade 
Names and let us save you money. 


MISCELLANEOUS—a complete line of Trout Flies, Bass 
Flies and Hooks. All standard artificial Bugs, Spinners, Spoons, 
Wigglers, Pork Rind, Soft Rubber baits. Landing Nets. Min- 
now Buckets and Nets. Gaffs. Fly and Leader Boxes. Tackle 
Boxes. Fish Knives. Baskets and Creels. Rod and Reel Repairs. 
Angle Worm Extractor. Dry Fly Oil. Pre- 
served Minnows and Fish Eggs. Fish Stringer 
and Scales. Waders. Footwear. Fishing Coats 
and Trousers. Boats and Canoes. 










Your MEMBERSHIP entitles you to 
these SERVICES. Let us HELP YOU. 


NOW LET’S GO FISHIN’! 


Address 
SERVICE DEPARTMENT 


The American Forestry 
Association <> 
1727 K St. N. W. aad RAMOS 
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Man-Caused Fires Increase in 
National Forests 


Forest fires started by the carelessness of 
campers and smokers in the National Forests 
in 1931 increased more than a third over 1930, 
final regional reports to the Forest Service 
show. Neglected or escaped campfires caused 
thirty-seven per cent more forest fires than in 
the preceding year. Dropped matches and 
burning tobacco ignited the woods in 1,872 
places, an increase of thirty-one per cent. 

When the average of the last five years is 
taken into account, a comparative increase of 
forty-nine per cent in smokers’ fires is found. 
The number of visitors to the National Forests 
has grown by many millions in recent years, 
but the smokers’ fires have more than kept 
pace. More of the visitors smoke, but not many 
more seem to remember fire hazards, according 
to Forest Service fire fighters. Offenders have 
been arrested to curb carelessness with burn- 
ing tobacco, but chiefly the Forest Service is 
trying to depend upon educational measures 
to acquaint smokers with fire danger. 

Incendiaries caused fires in many forests in 
1931, but taking the National Forests as a 
whole, the increase was held down io twelve 
per cent for the year. Yet this showing is not 
so satisfactory, officials say, since there were 
fifty-six per cent more incendiary fires last year 
than the average of the preceding five years. 
The force of local opinion came to the aid of 
forest protectors in many forests last year, 
owing to heavy losses of life and property from 
this type of fire. 

Fires caused by railroads decreased four per 
cent for the year. Fires resulting from lumber 
and logging operations also decreased. Man- 
caused fires as a class increased twenty-seven 
per cent, with 5,549 such fires recorded. All 
fires in the National Forests in 1931 numbered 
8,466, against 8,388 in 1930. 

Nature was kinder than men to the forests, 
despite the droughts in some regions. Fires 
caused by lightning numbered only 2,917, the 
lowest figure since 1923. 


Florida Tract for Bird Refuge 


Chinsegut Hill, a 2,082-acre tract in Hernan- 
do County, Florida, has been deeded by the 
owners, Colonel and Mrs. Raymond Robins, to 
the Department of Agriculture. The area will 
be used, according to officials of the depart- 
ment, as a bird refuge, and also, in cooperation 
with the Florida Agricultural Experiment Sta- 
tion, in studies of problems relating to citrus 
fruits, livestock, feed and forage production, 
and related problems. A diversity of cover and 
and the existence of lakes and marshes lend 
additional value to the tract for the conserva- 
tion of many species of wild life, including mi- 
gratory birds. 





George Succeeds Harris on 
National Forest Commission 


Senator Walter F. George, of Georgia, was 
appointed on April 27 as a member of the Na- 
tional Forest Reservation Commission to suc- 
ceed Senator William J. Harris, of the same 
State, who died on April 18 after nearly four 
years of service on the Commission. 

Senator George was elected to the Senate on 
November 7, 1922, and is a member of the Sen- 
ate Committees on Civil Service, Finance, For- 
eign Relations, Privileges and Elections, and 
Post Office Leases. He is fifty-four years old, 
and comes from Vienna in the south central 
part of the State, where he was associate jus- 
tice of the Supreme Court of Georgia before 
resigning to accept appointment to the Senate. 
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Forestry Questions Submitted to The American 

Forestry Association, 1727 K oe N. PR i fet o S 

ington, D. C., Will be Answered in this umn, , ; ~ 

A Self-Addressed Stamped Envelope Accompany- oon A Little 
ing Your Letter will Assure a Reply. 


Goat } 
Gave Its Name to 


Question: Can you give me the name and 
the average annual growth of the fastest grow- 
ing American tree?—J. C. W., Illinois. 

Answer: Men in the United States Forest 
Service state that sitka spruce and Douglas 
fir growing on the west coast probably hold 
the record for fast growth. Following close 
behind them is the California redwood. These 
trees have shown 210-212 feet of height growth 
in one hundred years. Undeubtedly this rapid 
growth is due to the inherent qualities of the 
tree combined with unusual climatic and soil 
conditions. These may be described as opti- 
mum temperatures, heavy precipitation during 
the spring and fall, combined with an unusu- 
ally humid atmosphere and a good soil. 

Question: Could an American sugar maple 
be transplanted to Norway?—S. W., District 
of Columbia. 

Answer: Yes, the climate is similar to 
that of our northeastern states and there is 
every reason to expect one to grow. It might 
be more satisfactory, however, to transport the 
seeds rather than seedlings. 





Question: Kindly advise if it is practical 
to grow trees from seed of pine, hemlock and 
persimmon sown indoors during November.— 
J. F. V. V., Ohio. 

Answer: Seeds of pine, hemlock and per- 
simmon will grow if planted indoors during 
the winter, but they should be left outside in 
low temperatures for a few weeks in order 
that they may go through their normal reac- 
tions to cold and rest. A man in Illinois regu- 
larly plants black walnut seeds in pots during 
late December and early spring. However, 
these have laid outside for a short period of 
cold weather. The seedlings are grown in a 
green house and by spring they are compar- 
able to those a year old. 





Question: What kind of paper would you 
suggest for mounting the leaves, buds, flowers, 
etc., of my tree collection?—-A. R. B., Penn- 
sylvania. 

Answer: Such specimens may be mounted 
on any kind of strong paper but the permanent 
herbariums are usually on a linen rag paper 
which is light, thin and strong. The standard 
dimensions are eleven and one-half by fifteen 
and one-half inches. The Cambridge Botan- 
ical Supply Company of Cambridge, Massa- 
chusetts, and the Dennison Paper Company 
each make a very good set. 





Question: In an earlier letter you  in- 
formed me that the sitka spruce and the 
Douglas spruce hold the record for fast growth. 
Both of these trees belong to the same genus 
therefore they can be cross-pollinated. Now 
since cross-pollination produces a better spe- 
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cies of tree, why couldn’t the two be combined 
to form a faster growing tree, and a better tree 
in all its characteristics? —J. C. W., Illinois. 

Answer: According to information received 
from the United States Department of Agri- 
culture, it is oftentimes impossible to obtain 
crosses even within a genus and more difficult 
to obtain intergenus crosses. The inability of 
the pollen of one species to germinate and 
penetrate the ovary of another species would 
often account for this difficulty. Frequently 
different species do not flower at the same time 
and although pollen can be stored for certain 
periods it is not always possible to hold pollen 
long enough to pollinate the female parent. 
This same authority states that he knows of 
no evidence that the Douglas fir and Sitka 
spruce can not be crossed. This can only be 
determined by trial. On the face of it, how- 
ever, there is no likelihood that the cross 
would be successful. 





Question: Do trees in the south and in the 
tropics grow the year round, or are their 
habits of growth the same as our northern 
trees?—J. C. W., Illinois. 

ANSWER: Many tropical trees grow the 
year round, but the trees of our southern states 
all have a period of rest. Tropical trees which 
do not cease growth may slow down during 
some of the drier periods but they do not form 
any growth rings. Frequently trees in the 
south cease growth due to lack of moisture 
rather than because of inadequate tempera- 
tures. 


Question: I have a piece of ground, the 
result of centuries of accumulated rotted leaf 
mould. My ornamental shrubs and trees grow 
vigorously, but they do not produce blossoms 
and fruit as they should. My understanding 
is that nitrogen as a fertilizer causes growth, 
but I want to know what fertilizer element | 
could add to this soil to cause my ornamental 
shrubs and trees to produce more blossoms 
and fruit—H. V. G., Wisconsin. 

Answer: Inquiries among men in the De- 
partment of Agriculture and with the National 
Fertilizer Association reveal that a fertilizer 
containing phosphoric acid has a tendency to 
stimulate bloom and fruit on trees and shrubs. 
Lack of sufficient sunlight may also tend to 
retard blooming. Satisfactory results may be 
secured by an application of ground bone 
meal or by applying one of the standard com- 
mercial low grade fertilizers, which frequently 
contain what is known as a 4-12-4 mixture. 
This means four per cent nitrogen, twelve per 
cent phosphoric acid and four per cent potash. 
Although such soil as you have should contain 
a high percentage of nitrogen, it may not be 
immediately available so that the application 
of one of these fertilizers might be worthwhile. 


TAXICAB 


Taxicab is an abbreviation of taximeter-cab- 
riolet —avehicle carrying an instrument for 
automatically registering the tare. The name 
cabriolet is the diminutive of the French cab- 
riole, meaning “‘a leap” like that of a goat, 
and was applied to this type of carriage 
because of its light, bounding motion. 
Cabriole came from the Italian capriola 
meaning “‘a somersault,”” from Latin caper 
“a he-goat,” capra “a she-goat.”” There are 
thousands of such stories about the origins 
of English words in 


WEBSTER’S NEW 
INTERNATIONAL 
DICTIONARY 


“The Supreme Authority” 


Write for Free Booklet, which 

-\ suggests how you may obtain a 

“\ command of English through 

the knowledge of word 
origins. 


G. & C. MERRIAM 
COMPANY 
Springfield, Mass. 



























AMERICAN WOODS 


A collection of actual wood sections 
(showing end, quarter and flat grains of 
each species), with text, telling uses, 
properties, distribution, etc. The plates 
in which the thin sections are mounted 
are removable for examination. 

Issued in 14 volumes, 25 species in 
each. $10 and $12 per vol., according to 
binding. Send for list of species in each 
volume. 

Lantern and Microscope Mounts 
of Woods, Tree Studies for 
Lantern, etc. 


HANDBOOK OF TREES 


The 891 illustrations enable one to 
identify all of the trees east of the Rocky 
Mountains and north of the Gulf States 
at any season. 

$8 and $10, according to binding. 


Write for further information 
ROMEYN B. HOUGH CO. 
Lowville, N. Y. 
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A. FEF. STOEGER, INC. 
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ASSOCIATION 
PLAYING 
CARDS 


F you play Contract Bridge, 

Auction Bridge, or other 

card games, secure a set (two 
decks) of the Association’s play- 
ing cards. 


The cards are of the very finest 
linen finish, One deck is in 
Chinese Red with black and gold 
bands. The other is in gray with 
black and gold bands. Both 
carry the Association’s Medallion. 
The color combinations are un- 
usually attractive. 


We have purchased these cards 
as a service to the readers of 
AmerIcAN Forests. The set of 
two decks sells for $1.50. Send 


your order now. You will be 
more than pleased. 
ADDRESS: 
Service Department 


American Forestry Association 
1727 K STREET, N. W., 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 











Rainy Lake Report Made 


The report of the government engineers who 
have been making a survey of the Rainy Lake 
region in Minnesota, in connection with the 
proposed Quetico-Superior park project to pre- 
serve the wilderness beauty of this region, has 
been filed with the International Joint Commis- 
sion. The report will be the subject of a pub- 
lic hearing early in the summer, it was an- 
nounced. 

Except for minor changes in details the plan 
of the engineers, it was stated, practically coin- 
cides with that of E. W. Backus, of Minne- 
apolis, as outlined in 1925. Both projects 
would result in additional storage of practically 
100,000,000,000 cubic feet of water. It is esti- 
mated by the engineers that their plan would 
increase the available horsepower at all points 
in the lakes and rivers below by 45,024 horse- 
power at an additional cost of $3,371,000. The 
storage would be regulated primarily for the 
purpose of insuring the maximum dependable 
flow at the outlet of the Lake of the Woods in 
Canada. It is at this point that one of the 
largest pulp mills of the Backus organization 
is located. 

Some of the extreme high levels approved in 
the plan of the government engineers compare 
with those recommended by Mr. Backus in 
1925 as follows: Rainy Lake, one half foot 
lower; Namakan Lake, five and one half feet 
higher; Lac la Croix, nine and one half feet 
lower; Basswood, ism and one half feet higher; 
the Saganaga chain of lakes including North- 
ern Light, three and one half feet higher. The 
total amount of surrounding land that would 
be affected is estimated at eighty-three square 
miles. The natural outlets of both Saganaga 
and Lac la Croix would be blocked and the 
lakes diverted to the International boundary. 


The report of the engineers will be the sub- 
ject of a public hearing at some later date not 
yet announced. The importance and dramatic 
interest of that hearing may be judged from 
the fact that in July, 1930, the Shipstead-New- 
ton-Nolan bill, forbidding alteration of natural 
lake levels on the American side of the region 
without the consent of Congress, became law. 
It is claimed by proponents of power develop- 
ment that the Act of Congress conflicts with 
treaties and cannot prevent consummation of 
power projects on the border lakes. Conserva- 
tionists have insisted from the beginning that 
such projects would destroy the wilderness 
beauty and character in the heart of the pro- 
posed ten million acre International forest area. 





Lou D. Sweet Dead 


Lou D. Sweet, widely known agriculturist 
and President of the Colorado Forestry Asso- 
ciation, died May 4 at Denver, Colorado, fol- 
lowing a short illness. He was sixty-nine years 
old. 

Mr. Sweet came to Colorado from Barry, IIl., 
when he was seventeen and became a cowboy. 
Later in his younger life he was a railroad tele- 
graph operator, treasurer of Pitkin county and 
manager of the Denver Railway Supply Com- 
pany. When he became vice president of the 
Manifold Company he resided in New York. 

His chief personal interest, however, was in 
agriculture and when he returned to Colorado 
in 1904 he engaged in many farming undertak- 
ings. He won national recognition as presi- 
dent of the Sweet Seed Farm, Inc., which op- 
erated farms at Carbondale. 

During the World War he was one of the 
leaders and organizers of war work in the State, 
connected with the United States Food Ad- 
ministration, the Department of Agriculture 
and the War Finance Agency of Colorado. 


Lumber Committee Reports 
Stock Reduction 


A reduction of 3,000,000,000 feet in lumber 
stocks from the high peak of January 1, has 
been reported to the Timber Conservation 
Board by its Special Lumber Survey Commit- 
tee. This reduction, it was stated, would have 
been a great factor toward restoring an even 
balance between supply and demand in the 
lumber industry if it had not been for the ex- 
traordinary decline in consumption, due to the 
extremely low level of building. 

The Committee finds that lumber consump- 
tion has declined to an average annual con- 
sumption of approximately 20,000,000,000 feet 
during the twenty-four months:‘ended March 
31, 1932, as compared with 37,000,000,000 feet 
in 1928, that the present rate of consumption is 
less than 13,000,000,000 feet annually and that 
there is no indication of a return of lumber 
consumption to the levels prevailing in 1928 
and 1929. A further reduction of surplus 
stocks, estimated at about 3,500,000,000 feet 
is recommended. 

Among other recommendations of the Com- 
mittee are pooling of stocks, consolidation of 
sales, consideration of deferred financing to 
stimulate building, attention to the adverse ef- 
fect of increasing taxes on standing timber, co- 
operation of the Department of Commerce in 
making a comprehensive marketing and dis- 
tribution survey and report, and cooperation of 
lumber manufacturers in furnishing informa- 
tion to the Census Bureau on lumber stocks. 

This Lumber Survey Committee, which was 
appointed July 9, 1931, by the Chairman of the 
Timber Conservation Board, consists of Thomas 
S. Holden, economist, F. W. Dodge Company, 
New York; Dr. Frank M. Surface, assistant 
director, Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce; M. W. Stark, lumber and coal econo- 
mist of Columbus, Ohio; Calvin Fentress, 
chairman, Baker, Fentress & Company, Chi- 
cago, Illinois; and Wilson Compton, secretary 
and manager, National Lumber Manufacturers 
Association. 


Michigan DedicatesWashingtonTrees 


To honor the memory of George Washington 
a plantation of 1,500 evergreen trees was dedi- 
cated May 6,—the Memorial Forest of the 
University of Michigan, at Stinchfield Woods. 
These trees were planted last year and sur- 
round the site of the proposed headquarters 
cabin of the University. Dedication of the 
memory trees was made by Dean S. T. Dana, 
of the School of Forestry and Conservation. 





Nebraska Farmers Resist 
State Destruction of Trees 


Judge Thomas C. Munger, in the District 
Court of the United States for the District of 
Nebraska, has issued a temporary restraining 
order upon the application of twenty Cass 
County farmers to prevent Secretary D. F. Fel- 
ton, of the State Department of Agriculture, 
from cutting down their cedar trees. 

The suit is a test of an act of the 1929 Legis- 
lature, for the prevention of the spread of 
orange rust and to protect fruit orchards from 
this plant disease. The petitioners allege their 
cedar trees, which are alleged to propagate the 
orange rust, were planted as windbreaks 30 
years ago and add considerably to the value of 
their property, that the act of the Legislature 
was framed to benefit a special class composed 
of persons having orchards of 1,000 trees or 
more, and that the act is unconstitutional. 
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Affiliation of Primary Forest 
Industries Announced 


Reflecting the lesson of the times that there 
must be greater cooperation and coordination 
in industry, the establishment of the American 
Forest Products Industries has been announced 
by Wilson Compton, head of the National 
Lumber Manufacturers Association. 

The new organization, when consummated, 
will have, it is believed, the widest scope and 
the largest potential membership of all Ameri- 
can trade associations. It is described as be- 
ing the inevitable outcome of the economic 
forces which are compelling union of affiliated 
industries to pian far ahead, to avoid useless 
and destructive competition among themselves 
and promote their common interests in exter- 


Young Aristocrats~o 


Unusual and rare varieties . . . true to name because they are mostly 
grafted . . . easy to grow because they have already passed a Winter 
out-of-doors. Some Winter protection is desirable, but no other special 
treatment. Balled and Burlapped for still easier handling. (Please 
remember that Dutch burlap is used and can be planted without re- 
moving from the plant.) his is an opportunity to plant rare and 
delightful evergreens, trees and shrubs at little cost. (Weight 1 to 3 
pounds each.) Five assorted specimens sold at the 10 rate. 


Order Now for Immediate Shipment or in Early Fall 


THE RARE FRANKLINIA TREE 


Charming summer blooms of white. Sanntinely rare 3 
and choice. 12-15 inches delivered__. eee, each 
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American manufacturing industries in the 


number of persons employed, and third in 

amount of capital invested. America’s forest 

area is a quarter of the country’s entire area KELSEY NURSERY SERVICE 
and larger than that devoted to agriculture. FIFTY CHURCH STREET, NEW YORK CITY 

Established 1878 Members A. A. N. 








Washington Foresters Honor 


ienay The Tree—in the Architecture of Washington 


J. P. Kinney, Chief Supervisor of Forests, 





By Dr. John C. Merriam, President of the Carnegie Institution of Washington—one of the most 


Bh eee ‘ 
—— cg 4 oe RCS, has been elected powerful presentations of the place of the Tree in City architecture ever written may now be 
airman of the Washington Section of the obtained in reprint form for the small sum of seven cents. 
Society of American Foresters for the coming It is valuable for the layman who finds joy in tree shaded cities, for the teacher and student, 
year to succeed Herbert A. Smith, Assistant for the preacher, he architect, the artist, the outdoorsman. 
Forester in the United States Forest Service. 
p~ Mts — OTHER REPRINTS AVAILABLE 


A. E. Fivaz of the Office of Blister Rust Con- 





tral, who has served during the past year as Forest Conservation_____. Scents The Everglades National Park____ 5 cents 
: Sie paige 4 Meeting of the Red Menace — 7cents Taming the Christmas Tree. — 5 cents 

Secretary of the Section, succeeds Stowell A Handbook for Teachers. Scents My Experience With Fire in f 

Smith, of the National Lumber Manufacturers Forests and the Future of America 7 cents Longleaf Pine __ -——--— 9 cents 


cents Forest Planting—Step “by “Step. 5 cents 





Association, as Vice Chairman, and Perkins Wild Life in a Fire — 


eee c ° The Nation’s Public Lands. 5 cents Forest Activities for Everybody. 5 cents 
Coville, of the Forest Service, was elected Sec- The enees Fire Helper (Masque) 5 cents How a Tree Grows (Poster)._____ 3 cents 
retary. The monthly meetings of the Section, Chaining the Father of Waters 5 cents In the Forest (Poster)___________. 3 cents 
—— are eas “1 the Cosmos Club, will be ORDER YOUR COPIES WHILE THE SUPPLY LASTS! SEND COINS OR STAMPS 
iscontinued until autumn. 
aia THE AMERICAN FORESTRY ASSOCIATION 
1727 K Street N. W. Washington, D. C. 








Addition to McKinley Park 
The addition of Wonder Lake and other ” 
“TREES AND SHRUBS OF LAFAYETTE PARK 


areas to the already wonderful region of Mount 





McKinley National Park, in Alaska, has been : ; { 

announced by the Secretary of the Interior, With Mep Showing Lacaten of asd vo 

Ray Lyman Wilbur. Lafayette Park, opposite the White House in Washington, is a mecca for 

Phong Meinler Fok nee Re . the those who would know trees and shrubs. There are ninety-two varieties, 
est north of the National Parks o e 

Sslied. Saou, bak. ales consaive. dar Ohne many of which were brought from the four — of the a — 

miceesialin am the Menta Aaseeicam canmiaak: Know these trees and shrubs by name. Pick them out in the par e 

In addition to this distinction, Mount McKinley American Forestry Association has made the way easy for you by publication 

rises higher from its base than any other of this booklet, prepared by Dr. Frederick V. Coville and O. M. Freeman 

mountain in the world, not excluding the far- of the United States Department of Agriculture. The booklet contains a 

famed Himalayas. The total height of the f d shrub. 

great peak is 20,300 feet, and on its north and map showing the location of every tree and shru 

west sides it rises abruptly from a tundra- Write for a Copy Price 25 cents 


covered plateau only 2,500 to 3,000 feet above 
sea-level. Mount McKinley rises 17,000 feet THE AMERICAN FORESTRY ASSOCIATION 


b a 
above timberline, and for two-thirds of the 1727 K Street N. W. Washington, D. Cc. 


way down from its summit it is enveloped in 
snow throughout the year. 
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“FRANKLINS” 


FROM ANTIQUE PATTERNS 
WOOD-BURNING FIREPLACES 


IDEAL FOR CAMPS, COTTAGES AND 
HOMES 
Write for Information 


WOOD & BISHOP CO. 


Model P Bangor, Me. 








TREES 
, must be 
pruned 


It is easy to do good work with the BARTLETT COM- 
POUND LEVER PRUNERS. Used and endorsed by ex- 
perts. We make a complete ‘ine of Pruning tools, shears, 
saws, trimmers, etc. Write for free illustrated catalog. 


3019 E. Grand Bivd. 
Bartlett Mfg. Co., Detroit, Mich. 








Henry Vaughn-Eames 


1703 LEFCOURT BLDG. 
NEWARK, N. J. 


ARBORITE 
TREE Foop 








Forest Service Can Not Supply 
Trees For Private Planting 


Although the United States Forest Service 
does not furnish trees for private planting, 
numerous letters with requests for one or two 
to 10,000 trees have been received this spring. 

Forest Service nursery stock is grown for 
planting in the National Forests. The Federal 
Government also contributes to the growing of 
planting stock in State nurseries, in those 
States cooperating in that activity under the 
Clarke-McNary forestry law. Those desiring 
forest trees for farm woods or windbreak plant- 
ing should get in touch with their State for- 
estry department or with commercial nurseries. 
The State forestry departments as well as the 
United States Forest Service supply lists of 
dealers having for sale seeds and seedlings of 
forest trees. 

Many persons write in for a few trees to be 
used as ornamentals. It is not possible for the 
Forest Service to furnish these trees. And 
most of the State forestry departments do not 
make shipments of less than certain minimum 
numbers, as they propagate trees primarily to 
aid farmers and other owners of lands to grow 
timber, protect watersheds, prevent erosion of 
soil, and to establish windbreaks and shelter 
belts. 


Reforestation Conference 


Foresters and interested individuals from the 
East, New England and the Lake States met at 
Rochester, New York, late in April, to discuss 
reforestation. The conference reflected un- 
usual activity in tree planting during the past 
year and a broadening out of programs for 
1932 and 1933. 

William G. Howard, Superintendent of Lands 
and Forests for the State of New York, told of 
the leadership of New York in tree planting, 
while Dean Hugh Baker, of the New York 
State College of Forestry, told of the place of 
reforestation in aiding unemployment. Other 
speakers included Clarence L. Fisher, Presi- 
dent of the New York State Forestry Asso- 
ciation. 








and act today. 





“FIRST DAY ISSUE 


1872 — ARBOR DAY STAMP — 1932 


Commemorating the 60th Anniversary of Arbor Day and 100th Birth Anniversary 
of J. Sterling Morton, Founder of Arbor Day 


aid AssociaTION has available a limited number of complete envelopes 
bearing these Arbor Day Stamps, and bearing the Nebraska City, Ne- 
braska, postmark of 8 A. M., April 22, 1932—the first day of issue. 
These envelopes are of real value to tree lovers and Philatelists alike. 
Until our supply is exhausted we shall give one of these envelopes with 
each new Association membership received. Use the coupon on page 380, 


THE cAMERICAN FORESTRY c4SSOCIATION 
1727 K Street, Northwest, 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 








FLAMING FLORIDA 
(Continued from page 344) 
operators are not always careful—to put the 
matter conservatively—with regard to confin- 
ing such fires to the land on which they are 
working. The operators, in general, who do 
not own the timber they are working, are op- 
posed to fire protection. To be entirely fair, 
one must admit that in the absence of high 
standard organized protection, there is much 
to be said on their side of the question. But 
that does not make the problem any less 

difficult. 

While there are no figures at hand to prove 
the point, general information indicates that 
there is more absentee ownership of forest land 
in Florida than in any of the other Southern 
States. This is a factor of great importance 
in fire control. The very presence of the owner 
on his land helps to establish a respect for 
owner rights which is almost indispensable in 
fire protection. 

As already indicated there are few communi- 
ties in the State where there is anything like 
a majority sentiment against woods-burning, 
accidental or intentional. There are a few 
thinking people in every community, no doubt, 
who would like to have it otherwise, but they 
are in the minority. At any rate they are not 
taking positive, effective action. The press, 
generally, recognizes the problem and fre- 
quently calls for reform. The attitude of the 
Legislature may be judged from the law pre- 
viously cited and from the fact that the ap- 
propriation for fire control, despite its utter 
inadequacy, was reduced for the present bi- 
ennium along with the reduction made for 
other State departments. The appropriation 
was already less than the amount alloted to 
the State by the Federal Government for coop- 
erative fire protection work under the Clarke- 
McNary Law. For the current fiscal year the 
State Forester has not had sufficient State 
funds to qualify for the full amount of Federal 
money available. Actual organized protection 
has, therefore, necessarily been limited to scat- 
tered tracts totalling somewhat less than 1,000,- 
000 acres out of a total of more than 22,000,- 
000 acres needing protection. Is it any wonder 
that the traveler along the State highways 
rarely sees anyone fighting a fire? 

These are the most important elements of 
the problem. Obviously the solution is not 
easy, but it is unthinkable that conditions will 
be permitted to continue as in the past. A 
way must be found and will be found to arouse 
the people to the importance of protecting 
their common natural resources. Signs are not 
lacking that public opinion in the Southeast 
during the past year, as never before, has been 
aroused by the forest fire evil. It remains to 
be seen whether this marks the turning point 
or whether further wholesale destruction of 
present and potential resources will be re- 
quired before effective action is taken. 





Addition to Yosemite National 
Park Proposed 


More than eight thousand acres would be 
added to the Yosemite National Park, in Cali- 
fornia, by S. 4472, introduced on April 23 by 
Senator Gerald P. Nye, of North Dakota. These 
lands are in addition to certain lands acquired 
through cooperation with John D. Rockefeller, 
Jr., and with Geoge A. Ball, of Muncie, In- 
diana. The bill provides that the Secretaries 
of Agriculture and Interior shall examine and 
appraise certain privately owned lands and 
timber adjacent to the Park that they may be 
exchanged for timber within the National 
Forests located within the State of California. 
If the owners of the lands and timber decline 
to accept the offer of exchange, condemnation 
proceedings are authorized. 
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NURSERIES 


**It Isn’t a Home Until It Is Planted” 
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Your NEW Book Is Ready! 


Finest Hill Catalog of Evergreens ever issued! , 
Fifty pictures in colors. Over 150 illustrations 
Specialists offer every suggestion foradorn- / 
ing your home with y 


HILI’S EVERGREENS 


Famous varieties from all over the world. ~ 
Enclose 25c for valuable book—refunded on ~ 
first order. 
D. HILL NURSERY CO., Evergreen Specialists 
Largest Growers in America Box 50! Dundee, III. 










Boxwood, Rhododendrons, Kalmia Latifolia 
and Azaleas 
in quantities. Also complete nursery stock 
Write for catalogue 


BLUE RIDGE PARK NURSERIES, INC. 


Gainesville, Georgia 








— ORCHIDS — 

Grow Orchids in your HOME in ou 
“HOME MINIATURE GREENHOUSE.” 
Write for descriptive circular and Orchid 
collection suggestions. 


LAGER & HURRELL 


SUMMIT, NEW JERSEY 











EVERGREEN TREES 
FOR FOREST PLANTING 


CERTIFIED White Pine, free from blister rust; 
Norway and White Spruce, Scotch and Red Pine and 
other varieties. Know our reasonable prices. Get 
our figures on Contract Planting. 
Western Maine Forest Nursery 
Dept A-62, Fryeburg, Maine 





Reliability 


The Nurseries whose Adver- 
tisements appear in AMERICAN 
Forests are chosen from the 
leading nurseries in their re- 
spective localities. 


They offer you reliable trees, 
plants, bulbs and seeds and you 
can purchase from them with 
the full assurance that they will 
be satisfactory. 


They cannot, in the small 
space allotted to them, list all 
of their products, and Members 
are urged to write to them for 
complete catalogs. 





EVERGREENS 
FOR ALL PURPOSES 
Price List Sent on Request 


The North-Eastern Forestry Co. 
CHESHIRB CONN. 








FRANKLIN FORESTRY CO. 


Nurseries at 
Colrain and Sudbury, Mass. 
FOREST NURSERY STOCK 
CONTRACT FOREST PLANTING 
89 STATE STREET 
BOSTON MASS. 








Kelsey Nursery Service 


(See our Advertisement on Page 375) 








GROW TREES FROM SEEDS 


Send for catalogue of tree, shrub, peren- 
nial, palm, fruit and evergreen seeds 














CONYERS B. FLEU, JR. 
Germantown Philadelphia, Pa. 











WHEN WRITING NURSERIES 
ADVERTISED ON THIS PAGE 
PLEASE MENTION 
AMERICAN FORESTS 
IT HELPS 














Plant material for Landscape, Horticul- 
ture and Forestry Projects. Choice line ef 
Streng Perennial Plants, Trees, Shrubs, 
Vines and Evergreens, Lining Out 
Stock, Native Plant Material 
Catalog Upon Request 
Long Distance, Naperville No. 1 
NAPERVILLE NURSERIES 


Naperville, Illinois 























Trees for Forest Planting 


PINE :-: SPRUCE 


Firs, Arborvitaes and Other 
Conifers. We raise all our 
trees in our own nurseries 


KEENE FORESTRY ASSOCIATES 
KEENE, NEW HAMPSHIRE 


HARDY ROCK GARDEN Plants 


18 Kinds Dwarf Varieties $3.00. SEDUM (Stone- 
crop) 20 kinds $4.50. SEMPERVIVUM (Hen- 
and-chicks) 14 kinds $3.00. All labeled. Some 
unusual plants in each. The three $10.00. Write 
for list. 


STRECKER’S 
508 Se. Paul Street Rochester, N. Y. 














BRISTOL’S TREES 


The Hardiest Adirondack Evergreens 
Forest and Ornamental Stock 
especially Red Pine 


H. R. BRISTOL Plattsburg, N. Y. 
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University of Maine 
Orono, Maine 


The Forestry Department offers a four- 
years’ undergraduate curriculum, leading 
to the degree of Bachelor of Science in 
Forestry. 
Opportunities for full technical training 
and for specializing in forestry problems 
of the northeastern States and Canada. 
Eight-weeks’ camp course required of all 
niors in Forestry, in practical logging 


operations, in northern Maine, under 
faculty supervision. 
For catalog and further information 
address 


JOHN M. BRISCOE 
PROFESSOR OF FORESTRY 

















Harvard Forest 


Petersham 
Massachusetts 








A forest experiment station of two thou- 
sand acres, twenty-three years under 
management on a sustained yield. Many 
phases of regional silviculture now high- 
ly developed. Logging, milling, and mar- 
keting annually carried on. Besides par- 
ticipating in the handling of the Forest, 
students conduct research projects in 
collaboration with the staff. Competent 
graduates accepted as candidates for the 
degree of M. F. or D. S. 








RICHARD T. FISHER 
Director 





| 














DO YOU KNOW — 


That George Washington wrote more 
than 10,000 words about Trees in his 
Diaries? 


These Records are Complete in 


TREES 
OF 
WASHINGTON 


The Man — The City 
By ERLE KAUFFMAN 
PRICE, $1.00 


—together with the story of the Trees 
of Mt. Vernon. Know, too, about the 
Trees of the City of Washington, its 
famous and historic Trees, its mem- 
ory Trees, and its rare Trees. 


Order Now through 


The American Forestry 
Association 


1727 K St. N. W. Washington, D. C. 











The American Forestry Association. 


Conservation Calendar in 
Congress 


Published monthly while Congress is in session as a service to the members of 

This calendar contains bills introduced between 

April 6 and May 5, and those introduced prior to those dates upon which any 

action has been taken. All bills on which the status remains unchanged will be found 
in AMERICAN FORESTS for January, February, March, April and May. 

















BILLS PASSED 


H. R. 8397—Taytor—Department of the In- 


terior Appropriation Bill for 1933. Approved 
April 22. Public Law No. 95. 


H. J. Res. 292—Jones—Authorizing the Secre- 


tary of Agriculture to aid in the establish- 
ment of agricultural-credit corporations. Ap- 
proved March 3. Public Resolution No. 11. 


H. R. 8914 — Leavirr — Accepting grant by 


State of Montana of concurrent police juris- 
diction over the rights of way of the Black- 
feet Highway, and over rights of way of its 
connections with the Glacier National Park 
road system on the Blackfeet Indian Reser- 
vation in Montana. Approved May 2. 


H. R. 4752—Leavirtr—Establishing the Water- 


= 


ton-Glacier International Peace Park. Ap- 
proved May 2. 

3570—Kinc—Confirming title to school lands 
in the western states. Approved May 2. 


H. R. 8087—Evans-—Authorizing the Secretary 


of the Interior to vacate withdrawals of pub- 
lic lands under the reclamation law, with 
reservation of rights, ways, and easements. 
Approved April 23. 


H. R. 10495—Swinc—Granting the city of San 


Diego certain lands in the Cleveland Na- 
tional Forest for dam and reservoir purposes 
for conservation of water. Approved May 4. 


APPROPRIATIONS 


H. R. 11267—Sanptin—Legislative Appropria- 


S. 


tion Bill for 1933, with omnibus economy 
bill as an amendment. To Committee on 
Whole House on State of the Union April 11. 
Reported to House April 11. Report No. 
1036. Passed House May 3. 


FORESTS 


4497—Boran—Adding certain lands to the 
Boise National Forest. To Committee on 
Public Lands and Surveys April 27. 


H. R. 11426—Jounson—Authorizing the Sec- 


Nn 


Nn 


Nn 


retary of Agriculture to release any contrac- 
tor from or postpone performance of any 
contract entered into for purchase of timber 
on forest reserves. To Committee on Agri- 
culture April 18. 


. 4582 — McKettar — For the relief of the 


State of Tennessee, department of agricul- 
ture, division of forestry. To Committee on 
Claims May 5. 

3711—Jones—Authorizing the adjustment 
of the boundaries of the Chelan National 
Forest, in State of Washington. To Com- 
mittee on Public Lands and Surveys Febru- 
ary 18. Reported to Senate April 4. Report 
No. 503. Passed Senate April 18. 
3639—THomas—For inclusion of certain 
lands in the Coeur d’Alene and Saint Joe 
National Forests, in the State of Idaho. To 
Committee on Public Lands and Surveys 
February 15. Reported to Senate March 24. 
Report No. 469. Passed Senate April 11. 
H. R. 6659—Frencu—Reported to House 
February 8. Report No. 390. 


. 3784—Boran—Adding certain lands to the 


Idaho National Forest, Idaho. To Commit- 
tee on Public Lands and Surveys February 


H. R. 10284—HAwLeEY 


24. Reported to Senate March 24. Report 
No. 470. Passed Senate April 11. H. R. 
412—FRENCH. 


PARKS 


Authorizing the ac- 
quisition of additional land in Medford, 
Oregon, for use in connection with adminis- 
tration of the Crater Lake National Park. 
To Committee on Public Lands March 8. 
Reported to House March 28. Report No. 
925. Passed House April 4. Reported to 
Senate April 26. Report No. 598. S. 4071— 
STEIWER. 





H. R. 9970—ButLer—Adding certain land to 


S. 


Ss. 


Ss: 


S. 


the Crater Lake National Park in the State 
of Oregon. To Committee on Public Lands 
March 1. Reported to House March 24. 
Report No. 886. Passed House April 18. 
Reported to Senate April 26. Report No. 
597. S. 4069—SrTEIWER. 
4070—Ste1wer—Authorizing acquisition of 
a building, furniture, and equipment in the 
Crater Lake National Park. To Committee 
on Public Lands and Surveys March 14. Re- 
ported to Senate April 26. Report No. 596. 
4374—Bincuam—Empowering the superin- 
tendent of the Hawaii National Park to per- 
form functions now performed by United 
States commissioner for said national park. 
To Committee on Agriculture and Forestry 
April 12. 

4472 — Nye — Providing for restoration, 
through exchange, of certain timberlands to 
the Yosemite National Park, California. To 
Committee on Public Lands and Surveys 
April 23. 

4522—McKetiar—Authorizing conveyance 
to State of Tennessee of certain land deeded 
to the United States for Great Smoky Moun- 
tains National Park and not needed there- 
for. To Committee on Public Lands and 
Surveys April 28. 


S. 4583—McKettar—Authorizing an appro- 


priation of $13,500 for purchase from the 
Tennessee Great Smoky Mountain Park 
Commission, Knoxville, Tennessee, of a top- 
ographic map covering part of the Great 
Smoky Mountains National Park. To Com- 
mittee on Public Lands and Surveys May 5. 


H. R. 11895 — Timpertake — Authorizing the 


S. 


Nn 


President, in his discretion, to make adjust- 
ments in the eastern boundary line of Rocky 
Mountain National Park in vicinity of Estes 
Park, Colorado. To Committee on Public 
Lands May 5. 


PUBLIC DOMAIN 


4334—Curttinc—Granting certain nonmin- 
eral, unappropriated, unreserved public 
lands to the State of New Mexico for use 
and benefit of the Spanish-American Ner 
mal School. To Committee on Public Lands 
and Surveys April 7. 

3638—Nye—Authorizing use of public lands 
for camp sites, refining works, and other pur- 
poses in connection with mineral permits 
and leases. To Committee on Public Lands 
and Surveys February 15. Reported to Sen- 
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ate April 14. Report No. 565. Passed Senate 
April 18. H. R. 9072—Evans—Report No. 
1078. 

S. 4336—StTerwer—Authorizing the Secretarv 
of the Interior to enter into cooperative 
agreements for the joint leasing of certain 
lands in the State of Oregon for grazing and 
range development purposes. To Committee 
on Public Lands and Surveys April 7. H. R. 
11202—BuTLer. 

H. R. 11816—Cotton—To stop injury to the 
public grazing lands by preventing overgraz- 

ing and soil deterioration, to provide for 

their orderly use, improvement, and develop- 
ment; to stabilize the livestock industry de- 
pendent upon the public range, and for 
other purposes. To Committee on Public 
Lands May 3. 


REORGANIZATION 


H. R. 11715—Wuittincron—Providing for co- 
ordination and correlation of public-works 
functions and engineering activities of the 
Government. To Committee on Expenditures 
in the Executive Departments April 28. 

S. 4462—Locan—Providing for an Administra- 
of Public Works, and for more effective co- 
ordination and correlation of the public- 
works functions of the Government. To Com- 
mittee on Education and Labor April 23. 

S. 4426—Locan—Consolidating the personnel 
activities of the United States Government. 
To Committee on Civil Service April 19. 

S. 4409—Locan—Providing for reorganization 
and consolidation of departments and inde- 
pendent establishments in the executive 
branch of the Government. To Committee on 
Expenditures in the Executive Departments 
April 18. 

S. J. Res. 135—Jones—Creating a joint com- 
mission concerning coordination and eco- 
nomical administration of executive depart- 
ments and independent establishments of the 
Government. Passed Senate April 18. 

H. R. 11292—CuristopHersoN—Providing for 
reorganization and consolidation of various 
departments and establishments in the ex- 
ecutive branch of the Government. To Com- 
mittee on Expenditures in the Executive De- 
partments April 12. 

H. R. 11178—Mansrietp—Providing for more 
effective coordination and correlation of pub- 
lic-works functions and engineering activi- 
ties of the Government. To Committee on 
Expenditures in the Executive Departments 
April 7. 


S. Res. 194 — Byrnes — Requesting the Presi- 
dent to transmit to Congress recommenda- 
tions as to reorganization or consolidation of 
executive departments. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


S. J. Res. 82—Jonnson—Authorizing an ap- 
propriation for expenses of the sixteenth 
session of the International Geological Con- 
gress to be held in 1933. To Committee on 
Foreign Relations January 16. Reported to 
Senate March 30. Report No. 490. Passed 
Senate April 25. 

H. R. 10302—Hatt—Providing for transfer of 
certain school lands in North Dakota to the 
International Peace Garden. To Committee 
on Public Lands March 8. Reported to 
House April 23. Report No. 1113. S. 4416 
Nye—Reported to Senate April 21. Report 
No. 580. Passed Senate April 25. 

H. R. 11294—James—Providing for convey- 
ance of the Portage Entry Lighthouse Reser- 
vation, to State of Michigan for public-park 
purposes. To Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce April 12. 

S. 290 — Fess — Establishing a memorial to 
Theodore Roosevelt in the National Capi- 
tal. To Committee on Library December 9. 
Reported to Senate February 24. Report 
No 292. Passed Senate March 2. Reported 
to House April 15. Report No. 1063. 

H. R. 11366—Hawtey—-Amending Warehouse 
Act to include logs, lumber and lumber 
products as “agricultural products.” To 
Committee on Agriculture April 14. 


WATER 


. 4443—Jounson—Providing emergency relief 
of Palo Verde Valley, California. To Com- 
mittee on Commerce April 21. Reported to 
Senate April 28. Report No. 614. H. R. 4715 
—Swinc. Reported to House February 20. 
Report No. 587. H. R. 11182—Wirson—Re- 
ported to House April 15. Report No. 1062. 


WILD LIFE 


H. J. Res. 366--Crowe—Authorizing agreement 
between Kentucky and Indiana with respect 
to hunting and fishing privileges and other 
jurisdiction on the Ohio River. To Commit- 
tee on Judiciary April 18. 

S. 263—Watcott—To promote the conserva- 
tion of wild life, fish, and game. Passed 
Senate December 17. Reported to House 
May 3. Report No. 1204. 


—~M 


HYDE AND WILBUR ENDORSE GRAZING BILL 


A bill to stop injury to the public grazing 
lands, by preventing overgrazing and soil de- 
terioration, known as H. R. 11816, introduced 
on May 3 by Representative Don B. Colton, of 
Utah, has received the endorsement of the 
Secretary of Agriculture and the Secretary of 
the Interior in letters to the Chairman of the 
House Committee on Public Lands. At the 
meeting of the Committee on Public Lands, 
on May 10, Representative Scott Leavitt, of 
Montana, moved to lay aside H. R. 4606 intro- 
duced by him, and all other bills for the use 
or disposal of the public lands and make H. R. 
11816 the principal order of business at their 
meeting on May 17. 

As expressed in the report of the Forester 
to the Secretary of Agriculture, this bill is the 
outgrowth of a joint study by representatives 
of the Department of Agriculture, in coopera- 
tion with representatives of the Department of 
the Interior, covering various proposals which 
have been made at this and previous sessions 
of Congress for regulating the use of the 
Public Domain lands chiefly suitable for graz- 
ing. Reference is made to the support and 


cooperation of Representatives Don B. Colton 
and Burton L. French, whose bills H. R. 4541 
and H. R. 8822 were used freely in order to 
embody the best ideas possible in H. R. 11816. 

To promote the orderly use, improvement 
and development of the range, the Secretary 
of the Interior is authorized to establish graz- 
ing districts from the non-timbered public 
lands not in National Forests, National Parks, 
and Monuments, or Indian reservations. The 
measure does not apply to Alaska because a 
grazing control measure is already in effect for 
that Territory. 

The Secretary of the Interior may make 
rules and regulations for carrying out the pur- 
poses of the Act, and may collect fees for the 
use of the land. Local advisory boards are 
recognized, and ten per cent of the receipts 
are to be used for the construction of range 
improvements. An additional twenty-five per 
cent of the gross receipts are to be used for 
public schools and public roads in the county 
or counties where the grazing districts are lo- 
cated. 





Strictly Satisfaction 
Regulation Guaranteed 
, Ste on 
} 
| 
-— | 
o | 
Fechheimer » Fechheimer | 


U. S. Forestry Uniforms 


The finest possible in tailoring, yet ex- 

ceptionally low in price. Tailored to 

R individual measure to provide per- 

fect fit. Write for fabric samples and 
prices. No obligation. 


Terms to U. S. Forest Officers 


The Fechheimer Bros. Co. | 


Ohio 





Cincinnati, 

















KNAPSACK FIRE PUMPS 





For Fighting Fires Anywhere 


MADE in accordance with Government re 
quirements. 5 Gallon Tank strongly 
constructed of copperized steel with Brass 
Pump, being very durable and throwing an 
unbroken stream 50 feet. Quickly refilled 
with clear water. 

KYLFIRE Pumps have been used for Fire 
Dept. Service for years and now recognized 
by Forest Rangers and Fire Wardens as the 
best type of Extinguisher for g I use. 

New Justrite Electric Lanterns 








Roof Brush 
Grass Forest 
Everything for Fire Protection. Write for 


specifications on BARTON Centrifugal Fire 
Pumps, d on Compl Fire Ap- 
paratus at extremely low prices. 








Kylfire Manufacturing Company 
3033 Locust St. St. Louis, Mo. 














GOKEY BOTTE SAUVAGE 


Water - Proof, Genuine Pac Moccasin, Hand 
Sewed, Made to Measure. A pound or two 
lighter than the average boot; easy to put on and 
take off; no hooks to catch. Ankle strap holds | 
boot in place, and also acts as ankle support. 
Write for measure blank and Footwear Catalog. 
GOKEY COMPANY a4 
Dept. 36 ST. PAUL, MINNESOTA 




















If you do not find just what you want 
in the advertising columns of AMERI- 
CAN FORESTS, Write for full informa- 
tion. Let us find it for you. 
THE AMERICAN FORESTRY 
ASSOCIATION 


1727 K Street N. W. Washington, D. C. 
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'REGULATION 


UNITED STATES 
Forestry 
| Style 


Uniforms 


No guess work when 
you buy an outfit 
here — It look 
right, fit right, wear 


will 





right and — Be 
RIGHT— 

RIGHT from sstart 
to finish. 


Write for NEW Illustrated Catalog 
with Samples and Prices attached 


Write for our Special Forest 
Service Suit Offering 
SMITH-GRAY 
740-4 Broadway New York | 











GRADUATE FORESTER 


Anxious to obtain temporary or per- | 
manent work. 4 years’ experience in Field 
Work. Also interested in wo-k other than | 
forestry. rite: 

Box 63, The American Forestry 

Association, 
1727 K St., N. W., Washington, D.C. | 








WEAR YOUR EMBLEM 


THE 
AMERICAN FORESTRY 
ASSOCIATION 


| Washington, D. C. | 
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ARBOR DAY SHRINES 


(Continued from page 357) 


Eloise Collingwood took the part of the little 
girl portrayed on the new stamp, and a Boy 
Scout shoveled the dirt around the roots of 
the tree. 

Up in Concord, New Hampshire, Governor 
John G. Winant, on April 23, endorsed the 
planting of a Mount Vernon walnut tree de- 
scendant in cooperation with the New Hamp- 
shire Federation of Women’s Clubs, the New 
Hampshire Forestry Department, the Society 
for the Protection of New Hampshire Forests, 
the American Legion, and the Daniel Webster 
Council ef Boy Scouts. Governor Winant 
launched the campaign which, he stated, will 
make boys tree-minded. Every Boy Scout troop 
in the State will follow by planting seedlings 
which they have grown in nursery beds from 
Mount Vernon nut seeds. 

In Denver, Colorado, the Federation of 
Women’s Clubs of that State and the Boy 
Scouts planted four Mount Vernon walnut 
seedlings on their State Capitol grounds. “Of 
all the trees now growing around the state- 
house,” said Lieutenant Governor E. C. John- 
son, speaker at the exercises on the capitol 
lawn, “these future majestic walnuts are des- 
tined to become the most important.” Mrs. 
E. W. Simmons, head of the Federation com- 
mittee on conservation, presided over the 
ceremony. 

Governor George White, of Ohio, accepted a 
Mount Vernon walnut tree descendant for the 
State Capitol grounds at Columbus. The tree 
was presented by Dr. J. W. Wilce, president 
of the Central Ohio Area Council of Boy 
Scouts, as part of a program which included 
the exercises on the capitol grounds and a 
parade which combined Arbor Day with the 
Bicentennial ceremony for 2,500 Boy Scouts 
and 1,500 spectators. 

In Danville, Illinois, the Garden Club and 
patriotic organizations turned out to plant a 
Mount Vernon walnut seedling in Harrison 
Park in honor of its donor. A solid walnut 
shovel made by members of the high school 
manual training class was used by Will R. 
Jewell, past president of the Vermillion County 
Izaak Walton League, in planting the tree. 
Walnut seeds from Winchester, Virginia, were 
planted by nine picked Boy Scout Troops 
under the direction of Scout Executive Hubert 
L. Maze. Mr. L. E. Sawyer, extension forester, 


Mrs. Douglas Stephens. president of the Dan- 
ville Garden Club, and Mr. William Lodge of 
Monticello, assisted in the planting of the tree 
and seeds. 

Seeds from Lincoln’s home were the nucleus 
of the Arbor Day planting in Prescott, Ari- 
zona. They were from trees growing at the 
Lincoln Riverside Home in Illinois, and ac- 
cording to their donor, William F. Lodge, 
president of the Illinois Izaak Walton League, 
the parent trees had the right to the boast of 
seeing Lincoln, the rail splitter. They were 
planted by Boy Scouts and C. F. Wilcox, of 
Prescott, who himself saw Lincoln and who 
will celebrate his 101st birthday in August. 

Boy Scouts of Charleston, West Virginia, 
assisted Governor William G. Conley in the 
tree planting exercises on the lawn of the State 
Capitol when a Mount Vernon seedling was 
planted. Approximately 5,000 persons wit- 
nessed the ceremony. 

In Pennsylvania, two State Arbor Days were 
celebrated. On the first, April 8, walnut seeds 
from Winchester, Virginia, which is rich in 
colonial and Washington traditions, were 
planted by Collegeville, Trappe and Schwenks- 
ville Boy Scouts, and the Worcester and Penn 
Square Schools as a part of the nut tree con- 
servation program. Fifty-four schools in Mont- 
gomery County planted 130 black walnut trees. 

E. A. Sherman, associate forester of the 
United States Forest Service, presented to the 
Berks County Conservation Association, on be- 
half of the Council of the National Nut Tree 
Planting Project, a Mount Vernon walnut 
seedling for planting in the City Park at 
Reading, Pennsylvania, where, according to 
the association president, Harvey F. Heinly, it 
will take its place among other historic trees 
and will be appropriately marked. 

Trees and seeds from American shrines were 
sent to practically all of the other states for 
Arbor Day plantings under the auspices of the 
Council which represents Boy Scouts of Amer- 
ica, the United States Department of Agricul- 
ture, The American Forestry Association, and 
American Walnut Manufacturers’ Association. 
As soon as reports are made upon the tree 
planting ceremonies, certificates of recognition 
and registration are awarded. According to the 
first indications these certificates will be sent 
into every state in the union. 








Fill in the last line and mail the application to a friend. 


NOMINATE YOUR FRIENDS FOR MEMBERSHIP 


He will appreciate the courtesy, and you will be helping 





your 








Application for Membership in The American Forestry Association 






































The AMERICAN FORESTRY ASSOCIATION, Date 
1727 K Street N. W., WASHINGTON, D. C.: 
I hereby apply for membership in The American Forestry Association and enclose $___— 
INDICATE CLASS OF MEMBERSHIP DESIRED 
[1] Subscribing membership, per year, including Magazine. $4.00 
(C) Contributing Membership, per year, including Magazine. 10.00 
(-] Sustaining Membership, per year, including Magazine 25.00 
[] Life Membership (no other dues for life), including Magazine__________ 100.00 
[) Patron Membership (no other dues for life), including Magazine______- _ 1,000.00 | 
Canadian Postage 25c extra, Foreign 50c extra, on Subscribing Memberships 
PLEASE LETTER OR TYPE NAME AND ADDRESS 
ee 
Street ee 
American Forests is sent City and State | 
monthly to Members Business or Profession 
Nominated by.—.._._______ | 
(Member) June, 1932 
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YOUNG ROBIN HOODS 


(Continued from page 363) 





arrows than to make a good bow. There are 
several kinds of wood that can be used, but 
for the purpose of this discussion we will take 
white birch. This wood warps considerably 
but can be straightened by heating over a gas 
flame. 

“Prepare the tip or pile end of the shaft as 
indicated in the illustration so that the end of 
the wood will fill the bullet shaped tip snugly. 
This is done by cutting a shallow ring around 
the shaft where the open end of the point will 
come so that a sharp shoulder may be had. 
Remove the wood with a file while rotating 
the shaft with the other hand. To cut the nock 
make a “V” with a penknife blade in the end, 
and complete the process with a saw, while the 
shaft is held upright in the vise. Sand the 
shaft thoroughly and it is ready for the hardest 
part of the work, the feathering. 

“An arrow properly made has two hen feath- 
ers and one cock feather. The name designates CARRYING HANDLE 
position on the shaft rather than kinds of Permits carrying —_— | 
feathers. The cock feather is placed on at — about by hand. 

ump instantly snaps 
right angles . “ rae -— oe hen a WRITE FOR in annl out <6 tale. 
spaced around the shaft, dividing equally the PRICES AND 
st space. To prepare the feathers LITERATURE D. B. 4 M ITH & CoO. 
grasp the quill in one hand near the tip and 405 MAIN STREET _ -:- UTICA, N. Y. 
strip off the wide portion of the vane with a 
quick motion so that only the membrane and PACIFIC COAST AGENTS 
none of the white pithy part remains. Cut this Fire Protection Engineering Co. 369 Pine St., San Francisco, Calif. 
part into the desired shape and size. Water- 
proof glue is applied to the quill part of the 
small cut pieces and then applied to the shaft, 
so that the end of the feather is one and one- Guessing Costs Money 
quarter inches from the bottom of the nock. ; 
Apply the odd or cock feather first and then Measure the Lumber on Your Southern Wood Lot or Forest With Our 
equally space the other two hen feathers. Use Specially Designed 





HOLDING PUMP 


Pot. applied for 


STRONG AND 
DURABLE 





TANK MAY BE CARRIED 
IN THE HAND OR ON 





STRAPPED ON BACK Forest conservation and protection is more 

Ready for action. important this year than ever before. Right in 
Netica Iranioun of line with economy programs is the SMITH 
prion Operator can INDIAN FIRE PUMP for forest, grass, brush 
di - vena 50 44 or any other fires. INDIANS annually save 
oe ee li. theusands of dollars worth of property. They 
stream oe use only clear water thus eliminating operat- 
rection. ing cost. Many thousands in use. Endorsed 
(at left) by fire wardens. Fully guaranteed. 























feathers from the same wing or _. of - TREE-SCALE STICK and LOG-SCALE STICK 
bird, either all lefts or all rights. P ter p., vi By the use of these Sticks you can quickly and accurately determine the number of logs that 
glue has set, stripe your arrows with bright can be cut from a given tree and the contents in board feet for both Loblolly and Shortleaf Pine. 
colors so that they will be easy to find in grass The Sticks are made of specially selected maple with figures in black and heavily varnished 
: as : cae’ : to resist wear. 

and brush, and then lacquer or varnish over Each set consists of two Sticks in a heavy canvas container and a 16-page booklet giving 
all. complete instructions for use and other useful information. 

ee $1.00 a Set, Postpaid 
TREE HONORS MOTHER Order from Your Extension Forester or 

THE AMERICAN FORESTRY ASSOCIATION 


OF UNKNOWN SOLDIER 1727 K Street N. W. Washinguen, D.C. 


(Continued from page 343) 
FIRE TOWERS 


by being chosen the national “Mother’s Tree” naam 

was told by Solan L. Parkes, of Reading, 
HIS 60-foot tower, erected in Elk 
County, Pennsylvania, is one of the 























Pennsylvania. It was Mr. Parkes who first 
conceived the idea of the Mother’s Tree and 
who brought it to The American Forestry 
Association for nationalization; who planted 
the first white birch tree honoring all mother- 
hood but especially in honor of his own 
mother on the shores of Lake Antietam, near 
Reading in 1923. This tree has flourished and 
grown in beauty. 

The spade used for the initial planting, the 
property of The American Forestry Associa- 
tion, has been used in nationalizing the idea. 
It has traveled far and wide, turning the earth 
at many official plantings of Mothers’ Trees in 
all sections of the country sponsored by the 
Association, and it played its important part 
again in this latest national ceremony dedicat- 
ing the Mother’s Tree at Arlington to honor 
the woman who gave America her Unknown 
Hero. 

The beautiful program of the ceremony was 
planned and under the direction of Mrs. Eva 
C. Chase, chairman of the Washington Bicen- 
tennial Committee of the Spengler Chapter 
of the American Legion Auxiliary. Other 
members of the committee were Mrs. Anton 
Stephan and Mrs. Douglas White. 

The tree has been duly registered as the gift 
of Mr. Parkes in the Hall of Fame of Trees 





many Aermotor fire towers which are 
found all over the forest regions of the 
United States. The Aermotor Company, 
years ago, designed and made the first 
galvanized steel towers for forest pro- 
tection purposes. Aermotor towers have 
been found to be so well suited to the 
purpose that they are used almost exclu- 
sively. They are strong, durable and safe 








to climb. The prices are surprisingly low. 


Write for free booklet giving full information. 


of The American Forestry Association, the . _ — 2 

“National Mother’s Tree, planted at Arlington Courtesy Penna. Dept. of AERMOTOR CO. 
National Cemetery, Sunday, May 8, 1932, to Forests and Waters. 

honor the Mother of the Unknown Soldier.” 2500 Roosevelt Road . CHICAGO 
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School of Forestry 


University of Idaho 
MOSCOW, IDAHO 
Offers thorough training in 
Practical Forestry, preparing for 
Federal, State, and private work. 


Four and Five Year Courses, 
leading to the degrees of Bachelor 
of Sciences in Forestry and Master 
of Science in Forestry respectively. 


Opportunity is given to special- 
ize in General Forestry, Logging 
Engineering, and Range Manage- 
ment. 


Large logging and milling oper- 
ations, important wood-working 
industries, also extensive Federal, 
State, and private forests, near at 
hand. Excellent opportunity for 
summer employment. 


For further particulars address 
FRANCIS G. MILLER, Dean 























The New York State 
College of Forestry 


Syracuse University 
Syracuse, N. Y. 


NDERGRADUATE courses of 
four years are offered in for- 
estry leading to the degree of 
Bachelor of Science. There is 
also opportunity for graduate 
work in several branches of for- 
estry leading to advanced degrees. 
The College owns and controls 
approximately 6,700 acres of Ex- 
perimental Forest Lands in various 
sections of the State. These forest 
lands, together with the Roosevelt 
Wild Life Experiment Station at 
the College, offer excellent oppor- 
tunities for practical work in for- 
estry. 

Facilities for instruction in pulp 
and paper making, in kiln-drying 
and timber treating and a portable 
sawmill are features of the com- 
pletely equipped plant. 


Catalog will be sent upon request 
HUGH P. BAKER, Dean 














THIS BUSINESS OF 
MOUNTAIN CLIMBING 


(Continued from page 342) 


a learned and—at home—dignified jurist, be- 
fore the camp fire in the back country of 
Yosemite. The next morning a quiet man, 
who at home is called a millionaire, took me 
up the hill to his sleeping bag, and carefully 
unrolled a bundle of old newspapers from our 
home city. We shared them. 

No matter how one travels in the high moun- 
tains, nor the kind of accommodations neces- 
sary to his comfort, there is an indefinable 
feeling of independence when he takes the 
trail. He is “on his own,” with bed, food—all 
his means of existence—packed upon a mule, 
or upon his own back. I know of no greater 
pleasure than in making a snug camp, in cook- 
ing and eating a hearty and wholesome meal, 
after a day of glorious exercise. 

In the Sierra moderate elevation is con- 
sidered at that belt of the main canyons and 
timbered slopes at 6,000-8,000 feet. The camp- 
er who spends the first few days there will find 
that he very quickly is acquiring his mountain 
“wind.” Later, in the high lake basins, at 10,- 
000 feet, and higher, he will find the keen air 
most bracing, and set out briskly on an errand 
uphill. 

Jimmie, at our high camp, grasped his trusty 
ax and sallied forth to chop down a gnarled, 
lightning killed old tamarack for our night 
camp fire. He labored mightily a moment, 
then sat down to puff. He tried again, a few 
lusty strokes, gave up, came down to camp, and 
counted his pulse for a full minute. 

“Heart won't stand the altitude, fellows,” he 
groaned, “its going a hundred an’ twenty- 
seven. And I feel great when I sit down.” 

We reassured him, promised the ammonia 
bottle if necessary, and he tried again, this 
time more deliberately. Within a few days he 
had ceased trying to hurry, and was ready for 
the first climb. 

We have found that the length of time re- 
quired for this adjustment to the high eleva- 
tions depends on the individual, and largely on 
his general physical condition. 

Sometimes, in the early spring, when we 
start planning the summer trip, we will be- 
come cynical, and decide this mountain climb- 
ing is too strenuous. Last year I collected 
many fine maps of automobile roads, and sat 
down to discuss our vacation with my wife. 

“Now here is a fine trip,” I pointed out, “all 
pavement and —.” 

“a good road to Bishop Pass you think,” 
she replied, “very well, let’s write tonight about 
the pack stock.” 

So on July first we rode across that pass, at 
nearly 12,000 feet, with snow banks still lying 
along the trail, and our four-year-old son was 
serving his apprenticeship in mountain climb- 


ing. 


THE MORSE SAWMILL 
AT COOPTOWN 


(Continued from page 356) 





of satisfaction which this fine old gentleman 
must have felt that his pride and love, the mill, 
which he had inherited as a boy and developed 
as a man, was to continue in the hands of his 
sons, able and ready to carry on. 

The mill and farm became the property of 
the sons who stayed at home, and it remains 
in their ownership today. Noteworthy among 
the advances of recent years has been the 
purchase of a large tract of timber adjoining 
the mill. Although this tract has thrown its 


shadow on the mill house for eighty years, it is 
virgin in character. The brothers regard this 
woodland, with the others they own, as a store- 
house and a manufacturing plant, producing 
the raw material which the mill requires. 
They would no more consider the clean cutting 
of their timber lands than the razing of the 
mill. Cutting is conservative, well distributed, 
and always aimed at the betterment of the 
woodland. Chestnut, dead from the blight, is 
at present being removed. Later will come 
gum, maple, and overmature or defective oaks. 
Supplemented by other available supplies, 
these woodlands will furnish timber to fit 
their needs for another ninety years. 

The conservatism practiced on their wood- 
lands does not disappear when the brothers 
log timber on tracts where the stumpage only 
is bought. True, the mature trees must be re- 
moved quickly, but the young timber is cared 
for, and protected. 

The outstanding characteristic of the Morse 
mill is its permanency. Desiring to retain and 
develop the mill, these men realize the neces- 
sity of adequate timber supplies within easy 
hauling distance. 

Nelson Morse, the woodsman of the trio, is 
a forest warden, commissioned by the State of 
Maryland to protect the woodlands of his com- 
munity. His solicitude and interest in forest 
protection has met with complete success. 

The Morse mill is to Cooptown a fixture and 
an institution. Since that first day in 1840, it 
has filled a particular and important place in 
the development of the community. Its homes, 
barns, and outbuildings are all products of 
the mill, and by virtue of its connection with 
the cabinet makers of the Curts family, it has 
also supplied the rare cherry and walnut fur- 
niture with which the homes are furnished. 
To the mill the farmers look for dependable 
farm machinery, and from the mill comes a 
steady flow of wagons, sleds, rollers, and plows. 

There need be little apprehension. however, 
regarding the passing of this mill. Elijah and 
George Morse have given a heritage which 
need never pass if, in the future, there is al- 
ways a Morse of the make-up of the present 
owners to carry on. 


HARNESSING ENERGY 


(Continued from page 358) 


by impregnating the thoroughly dried wood 
with oil. When such oils are used, however, 
it is important that they be free of impurities 
which may have an injurious effect. For 
example, one large utility company discovered 
that the oil with which their cross arms were 
being impregnated contained sufficient carbon 
and other impurities to reduce the dielectric 
strength of the wood to the point where it was 
less than the resistance of untreated wood. 
Trouble due to shattering of treated cross arms 
by lightning discharges was eliminated by 
remedying the condition. 

An interesting and somewhat related use for 
wood is in towers for radio transmitting sta- 
tions. The use of unguyed wood towers great- 
ly improves efficiency by reducing loss of an- 
tenna energy due to absorption and reradiation 
of electrical energy through towers and guy 
wires. Wood towers of this kind over three 
hundred feet high and fabricated of relatively 
small sizes of lumber have been erected and 
are operating satisfactorily in Europe. 

Comparatively little systematic study of the 
electrical properties of wood has been under- 
taken on a broad scale. There is apparently 
a growing interest in the subject and more 
complete research will undoubtedly reveal in- 
formation which will make possible more effi- 
cient and more extensive utilization of wood 
in this important and interesting field. 
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DEQUATE FOREST FIRE PROTECTION by fed- 

eral, state, and other agencies, individually and in co- 
operation; the REFORESTATION OF DENUDED LANDS, 
chiefly valuable for timber production or the protection of stream- 
flow; more extensive PLANTING OF TREES by individuals, 
companies, municipalities, states, and the federal government; the 
ELIMINATION OF WASTE in the manufacture and consump- 
tion of lumber and forest products; the advancement of SOUND 
REMEDIAL FOREST LEGISLATION. 


The ESTABLISHMENT OF NATIONAL AND STATE 
FORESTS where local and national interests show them to be 
desirable; the CONSERVATIVE MANAGEMENT OF PUBLIC 
AND PRIVATE FORESTS so that they may best serve the per- 
manent needs of our citizens; the development of COMMUNITY 
FORESTS. 


FOREST RECREATION as a growing need in the social 
development of the nation; the PROTECTION OF FISH AND 
GAME and other forms of wild life, under sound game laws; the 
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America’s WILD FLORA and FAUNA. 
The EDUCATION OF THE PUBLIC, especially school chil- 


dren, in respect to our forests and our forest needs; a more aggres- 
sive policy of RESEARCH AND EDUCATIONAL EXTENSION 
in the science of forest production, management, and utilization, by 
the nation, individual states, and agricultural colleges; reforms in 
present methods of FOREST TAXATION, to the end that timber 
may be fairly taxed and the growing of timber crops increased. 
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SO THIS IS FLORIDA 
(Continued from page 345) 


recording the day’s journey, I wrote: “Such 
wasteful destruction of natural assets is de- 
pressing. Here certainly is a mission field for 
real conservation.” 

Those first two days in Florida we traversed 
much country that is thinly populated. It may 
be that the inhabitants are to be pitied rather 
than censured for carrying on a custom prac- 
ticed by their fathers and grandfathers, a prac- 
tice which is obviously robbing them of their 
birthright-—a fair living. But we were unable 
to account for the continued uncontrolled 
burning which we saw during the next five 
days we were in this State. Excepting when 
in the Big Cypress Swamp and the Everglades, 
we were traveling through “civilized” sections 
and we could not understand why the beauti- 
ful palm groves should be so wantonly disfig- 
ured or destroyed. 

“When we reached the Everglades,” we told 
ourselves, “we will get away from all this read- 
side desolation and really enjoy a Florida of 
our dreams.” But, again we were to be dis- 
appointed. For along the Tamiami Trail there 
was not a palm grove of any size that did not 
show evidence of fire. In some places black- 
ened, charred stumps were all that remained. 
At one point along the road we saw, at a little 
distance to the north of us, a very large grove 
of cabbage palmettoes and towering in their 
midst were many royal palms; but the area 
had been recently fireswept. The royal palm 
of the Everglades is a distinct species and 
found nowhere except in a very limited region 
in southern Florida; yet this rare and beau- 
tiful forest relic is in danger of extermination 
because of the careless and uncontrolled use of 
the firebrand. 

On the eastern side of the Everglades, with- 
in a few miles of Miami, a fire had swept over 
20,000 acres of swamp lands. South of Miami 
to the very edge of the Royal Palms State 
Park fires were burning in the pine woodlands. 
The Royal Palms State Park is included in 
the proposed National Park. What guarantee 
have the people of the United States who are 
asked to meet the cost of administration of 
this National Park that it will not all be swept 
by fire in this annual “cleanup” of the State? 

Along the east coast of Florida to the Geor- 
gia line the spring fires were burning and we 
continued our journey northward sorry that 
we had gone a thousand miles out of our road 
to visit Florida. A beautiful dream had been 
turned into a nightmare of fire-scarred land- 
scape. True that we did see here and there 
some bits of beautiful natural landscape; but 
those bits were pitifully few, when Florida 
might have miles of entrancing roadside scen- 
ery. Nature has been wonderfully kind to 
this State in giving it unique advantages—a 
climate that induces rapid growth of vegeta- 
tion, and a wealth of native trees, shrubs and 
plants, many of which are found there only. 
But the people of Florida are sacrificing this 
heritage on a fiery altar. 

Primarily Florida is a tourist State; it is the 
winter playground of all of the states east of 
the Mississippi River and it has hopes of be- 
coming a summer playground. Lumbering, 
naval stores, grazing, citrus growing and agri- 
culture in general, are secondary interests de- 
pendent to a large degree upon the volume of 
the tourist business. The natural resources 


of forests, lakes and streams, the Everglades, 
the miles of sea frontage, and all the wild life, 
should be jealously guarded and cherished; 
for they are, with the climate, assets from 
which the State may draw dividends for ail 
time if wisely used. 

Awaken then, Florida! 
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B. F. HemntzZLEMAN 
(Managing the Alaska 
Brown Bear) is assis- 
tant regional forester, 
United States Forest 
Service, in Alaska. He 
was graduated from the 
Pennsylvania State For- 
est School and Yale 
University, and served 
in the continental 
United States as forest 
examiner and _ forest 
supervisor until going 
to Alaska in 1922. 

Epwarp C. M. Ricuarps (Forestry as a Per- 
manent Cure for Unemployment) is a consult- 
ing and operating forester of Media, Pennsyl- 
vania, and recently returned to America after 
an extensive study tour of Europe. 


Este A. Parry (And I In Arcadia) is a na- 
tive New Yorker, the mother of a ten-year-old 
daughter, and can “handle a trout rod, a letter- 
ing pen and the steering wheel of a boat.” This 
is her first contribution to AMERICAN Forests. 


Ouin S. Petrrincin (Tern Tenement) has 
made many expeditions in the interest of wild 
life, particularly bird life. Recently he went 
into the Hudson Bay country, in Manitoba, to 
make various studies for the Carnegie Museum. 
He makes his home at Middleton, Massachu- 
setts. 

ArtHur E. Morcan (The Goat versus the 
Forest) is president of Antioch College, Yel- 
low Springs, Ohio, and a staunch conservation- 
ist. 

Ciaupe M. Krewer (This Business of Moun- 
tain Climbing) is writing at Long Beach, Cali- 
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Sportsmen who can afford it pay from $500 
to $1500 for European over-and-under guns. 
Now you can buy a better over-and-under gun than 
these high priced foreign ones for the price of an ordi- 
nary double gun. It is the new Model 32 Remington. 


The Model 32 gives you two barrels with all the ad- 
vantages of a single barrel—narrow sighting plane 
for straighter aiming; barrels in the line of sight instead 
of on each side of it; control firmly in the pointing 
hand—not on top of it. 


In the Model 32 you have the straight-line recoil that 
is easier on the shoulder. By shooting the lower barrel 
first you eliminate muzzle-jump and can swing quickly 
and smoothly for the second shot. You have a won- 
derful new feature — the Remington Floating Barrel — 
that prevents the barrels from buckling when one gets 
hotter than the other. It always shoots straight, whereas 
barrels joined by a rib do not. 
REMINGTON ARMS COMPANY. Inc. 


Originators of Ki bore A iti 


GET THIS IMPORTANT STORY 


There are good reasons why sportsmen who could afford it have 
been paying $500 to $1500 for European over-and-under guns, 
— narrow sighting plane, straight-line recoil, and other advantages. 
How Remington developed a moderately priced gun that preserves 
these advantages, adds new ones, and cures the defects of the Euro- 
pean guns is one of the most important developments in the history 
of firearms. We have put the whole story in an attractive, illustrated 
circular. Write for your copy today. Please use the coupon. 











REMINGTON ARMS WORKS, 58 East Main St., ILION, NEW YORK 
Gentlemen: Please send me complete information about Model 32. 
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Davey Tree Surgeons handle thousands of small orders 


In 1931, Davey Tree Surgeons served 
as many clients as in 1930. Eighty 
per cent of these paid the Davey 
Company less than $100 each. While 
it is true that the list of clients in- 
cludes most of the famous people in 
America and the larger estates, it is 
also true that a majority rep- 
resents the average homes, 
and many institutions. 
Davey Tree Surgeons live 
and work in your vicinity, 
within easy motoring distance 
of your home. There is no 
charge for traveling time, 
and no extras of any kind. 
You pay only for the actual 


JOHN DAVEY 
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service rendered on your property, 
plus the necessary materials. 

It is not essential that you have a 
large estate, nor that you spend great 
sums of money for the care and treat- 
ment of your own priceless trees. 

These reliable experts will take 
care of the smaller operations 
with the same skill and fidel- 
ity that they use everywhere. 
You donot havetotake chances 
with your trees. Davey men 
live near you and are easily 
available for the care of your 
trees, even though your re- 
quirements may be modest. 

Saving trees is a highly spe- 


cialized profession. There are no men 
anywhere trained like Davey men. 
They are highly expert in a practical 
sense and are scientifically educated. 
They have a professional attitude 
toward their work. Your trees need 
expert care in health and reliable 
treatment when ailing. Davey men 
do their work without guessing or 
experimenting. You will be pleased 
and satisfied with their service and 
its economical cost. Call the nearest 
branch office or write Kent, Ohio. 


Tue Davey Tree Expert Co., Inc. 
728 City Bank Bldg., Kent, Ohio 
In Canada—Davey Tree Expert Company of Canada, 
Limited—Toronto and Montreal 
Martin L. Davey, President and General Manager 


Branch offices with telephone connections: Portland, Me., Boston, Worcester, Springfield, Pittsfield, Providence, Hartford, Westport, Stamford, New York City, White Plains, Patchogue, 


L.1., Hempstead, L. 1., Albany, Syracuse, Rochester, Buffalo, West Orange, N. J., Ridgewood, N. J., Philadelphia, Baltimore, Washington, Richmond, Pittsburgh, Wheeling, 


Charleston, 


W. Va., Akron, Cleveland, Toledo, Columbus, Dayton, Cincinnati, Louisville, Lexington, Indianapolis, Ft. Wayne, South Bend, Detroit, Grand Rapids, Chicago, Wauwatosa (Milwaukee), 
Wis., Oconomowoc, Wis., Minneapolis, Des Moines, Omaha, Lincoln, St. Louis, Kansas City, Mo., Charlotte, N. C., Atlanta, Knoxville, Chattanooga, Nashville, Memphis, Birmingham, 


New Orleans, Tulsa. 


There are no Davey Tree Surgeons except those in the employ of The Davey Tree Expert Company 
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